


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES* 
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Academic conferences are now quite 
common in India for over a quarter of a 
century, and so it is strange that the First 
Sociological Conference should be held only 
now in 1955. Perhaps this is not quite 
surprising, for Sociology and the Social 
Sciences generally have not yet come to be 
fully appreciated, and there are many who 
look upon them, if not always with suspicion, 
at least with patronising eyes. But better 
late than never, and I am glad that we are 
meeting today as members of the First 
Sociological Conference which gives us a 
platform to speak out our views and to draw 
the attention of the public. I have to express 
my thanks to the organiser of this con- 
ference for inviting me to preside over 
Section I of the Conference. It is both a 
privilege and an honour which I greatly 
appreciate, and I cannot be too thankful for 
this honour conferred on me. We cannot be 
too thankful to Principal Ram Narain 
Saksena for having shouldered the burden of 
organising this conference practically single- 
handed. He is to be congratulated on so 
successful a fruition of his labours. Nor must 
we omit to thank the authorities of the Agra 
University for all the help they have given 
to Principal Saksena. 

Before I begin to speak of Sociology and 
Social Sciences, it would be worthwhile to 
be conscious of one great danger that we 
have to face in the world of knowledge 
today, the danger of extreme specialisation 
which has deepened our knowledge but has 
also made us forgetful of the fundamental 
underlying unity of all knowledge. There 
was a time when the realm of philosophy 
synchronised with the realm of knowledge. 


The ancient Greeks made no distinction 
between the scientists and the philosophers, 
nor between the philosopher and the wise 
man. They were deeply conscious of the 
unity of all knowledge, and it was not with- 
out reason that Aristotle was spoken of by 
the great Dante as “the father of them that 
know,” for Aristotle was indeed an ency- 
clopaedic man, to whom can be traced back 
the beginnings practically of almost every 
science known to us, physical or biological, 
mental or moral. This tradition continued 
for a thousand years and more, Even in 
the days of Lord Bacon, it was possible for 
him to advise that every man should know 
everything of something and something of 
everything, an advice which unfortunately 
has become impossible for even the greatest 
genius to follow today, for the range of 
knowledge has expanded so much and the 
number of sciences is multiplying almost 
endlessly before our very eyes. This 
growing difficulty of coping with the ex- 
panding range of knowledge came to a head 
in the days of Kant when he started the 
more or less rigid distinction between science 
and philosophy to which we have now got 
accustomed, If Kant sought to establish 
science on the firm foundations of precision 
and mathematics, he was too great a thinker 
to be oblivious of the claims of moral life, 
pursuit of art and the power of religion 
in the hearts of men. But it was easy enough 
for many of his successors to focus their 
attention on science and to treat with 
contempt the other aspects of human life. 
This tendency became predominant with 
the wonderful achievements of science m the 
19th century with its steam power and 
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electricity, the telephones, the telegrams and 
cinemas, and above all with the appearance 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species which com- 
pletely revolutionised man’s view of nature 
and of thought. It is intelligible that 
scientists and philosophers like Thomas 
Huxley became flushed with success and 
looked upon philosophy as an inheritance 
which should be discarded as quickly as 
possible. But this was only a passing phase, 
for the scientists themselves have come to 
realise that science could not possibly be 
the last word in knowledge or in life, and 
by the end of the 19th century, we have 
a series of great thinkers who began with 
science, but found their ultimate goal in 
philosophy. Bergson passed on from zoology 
to metaphysics, William James passed on 
from zoology to psychology and from 
psychology to philosophy. Bertrand Russell 
started as a great mathematician only to 
end as a great philosopher, and above all 
the great Whitehead, who mastered mathe- 
matics, physics and biology but could find 
the satisfying culmination only in the realm 
of metaphysics. 


It is even more interesting to note that 
the most advanced scientists themselves have 
come to appreciate the limitations of science 
and to see that life is too deep and rich 
and mysterious to be fathomed by science 
alone. Max Planck, a Noble Laureate in 
physics, had to write a philosophical, thesis, 
and Sir James and Eddongton were all 
conscious of the limitations of science. 
Einstein in spite of his great reputation as 
a scientist has never been so presumptuous 
as to discard philosophy and it is interesting 
to find his words inscribed on the fire place 
of a room in the Fine Hall at Princeton 
University! “God—who creates and is 


nature—is very subtle and difficult to under- 
stand, but He is not arbitrary or malicious.” 

Perhaps you are aware that recently an 
interesting association called the World 


Brotherhood has come into existence and 
it is going to have a conference in Brussells 
in July 1955. It has as its Chairman no less 
a person than Professor Arthur Compton, 
another Noble Laureate in physics. I was 
happy to receive an invitation to attend the 
conference in Brussells, especially as I found 
that one of the main purposes of the World 
Brotherhood is “to emphasise the need for 
research and instruction in science dealing 
with the nature of man and social behaviour.” 
Its programme is threefold: 


“1. That universities increase work in the 
social sciences, and that local branches of 
World Brotherhood be formed in every 
nation to transmit the knowledge of psycho- 
logy, anthropology, sociology, economics and 
history into the main line institutions of 
school, religion, community, industry, agri- 
cultural and communication agencies. 

2. That teacher training colleges and all 
School systems incorporate education in 
human relations as a new objective of all 
education. 


3. That moral and spiritual resources of 
religion and patriotism be focussed on 
brotherhood. Thus the necessary dynamism 
for, and dedication to, universal brotherhood 
can be supplied. Incidentally, a great deal 
of study, research and reflection needs to 
be carried on, to find out more about the 
conditions and process of forces like love 
and the dynamics of religious power.” 


One can recognise in this the dawning 
consciousness on the part of the greatest 
scientists of the world, that man is greater 
than science and his need and his ideals are 
facts that ultimately count in life. We in 
India often tend to be a little backward 
in our attitudes. We were slow in accepting 
science, but when we did accept it, we out- 
Heroded Herod in looking askance at non- 
science subjects, but I am glad that even 
in this respect our own scientists are 
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changing. It was an agreeable surprise when 
last year I received an invitation from the 
Indian Science Congress to give a popular 
lecture at its Baroda session early this year 
on Science and its Social Relations, I readily 
consented inspite of my fear as to how 
I would fare in the presence of great 
scientists, not merely of India but of other 
countries in the world: England, America, 
Russia and China. But I am glad that my 
remarks were listened to with attention and 
even with appreciation. This may be taken 
as a sign of the times that even the 
scientists in India have now grown to 
appreciate the importance of social sciences. 


It would be worthwhile recounting the 
place of social science amongst sciences. Not 
so long ago, there was a tendency to have 
a rigid caste system even among sciences. 
There was the aristocracy of mathematics 
and of physics, built up on the idea of Kant 
that we can have as much of science only 
as we can have mathematics in it. Chemistry 
came to be admitted within the high caste 
cf physics and mathematics, but for a long 
time biological sciences were looked upon 
with suspicion, as hardly worthy of being 
called science, and yet who could deny the 
great importance of the biological sciences 
in understanding life and in solving its 
problems? But this phase too has passed 
away and biological sciences have come to 
occupy an honoured place among sciences. 
But this attitude of superiority with reference 
to social sciences is by no means dead, in- 
spite of the persuation of men like Einstein. 
It has been admitted, however, that if a 
science is to be recognised only in terms 
of mathematics, it is doubtful whether social 
sciences will ever be considered as science. 
Aristotle as far back as 300 years before 
Christ, raised this caution that ethics could 
mever be exact, in the sense in which the 
physical sciences can be and the same 
caution applies to economics, politics, reli- 


gion and what we call social sciences in 
general. They deal with living problems of 
living human beings who cannot be treated 
as machines and to that extent they can 
never be subjected to the application of rigid 
mathematical laws. 


Nevertheless during the last hundred 
years, each one of these social sciences has 
discovered a series of laws which, though 
they cannot be rigidly applied, may well 
be looked upon as laws of tendencies which 
more or less sucessfully operate in human 
life. Bernard Barber in his interesting book 
on Science and Social Order has put forth 
an eloquent plea for the recognition of social 
sciences and not insisting on measurement 
or mathematics as the essential features of 
science. He quotes Levy with approval, 
‘He who is devoid of imagination can be 
neither a scientist nor an artist.’ In fact, 
the tragedy of science has been to look upon 
man as machine, and because of this 
very attitude science, inspite of all its glorious 
achievements, has failed to understand that 
man is not a mere head but he has also a 
heart. The conflict between head and 
heart has not been solved by the scientists. 
In fact, the cultivation of our head has gone 
on much too fast and the cultivation of 
our heart has lagged far behind, with the 
result that man, inspite of his highly 
specialised knowledge today, finds himself 
also the most unhappy creature on earth. 
What one has to admire in the growth of 
natural sciences is their objectivity with 
impartiality in the study of facts, and the 
most useful lesson that social scientists have 
to learn from the natural scientists is just 
this attitude of objectivity and impartiality. 
It is this objectivity that social scientists are 
capable of, and therefore social science can 
be scientific. 

We have to recognise the fact that science 
itself is a social product. It comes into 
being to meet some special need of society 
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and in turn produces profoundly important 
social consequences. In this connection, one 
may recount the three great epochs in the 
history of humanity. The first epoch is 
connected with the discovery of agriculture 
in the dim past of humanity. We do not 
know the geniuses who discovered it, but we 
do know that they transformed human 
beings from savage nomads into civilised 
citizens in definite areas. It produced 
wealth. It justified slavery and polygamy 
as supplying labour. It enriched human 
life by facilitating permanent settlements of 
men and they were able to devote them- 
selves to the study of the stars and the 
study of life on earth, as well as to be 
conscious of the moral implications of life, 
the artistic stirrings and the religious yearn- 
ings of humanity. 

Civilisation had to mark time for centuries 
before it came to its second epoch which 
introduced the era of trade and commerce 
facilitated by the three great Chinese dis- 
coveries of the Mariners’ Compass which 
made the crossing of mighty oceans possible; 
gun powder which led to the European 
inroads into most distant corners of the 
world; and the most important of all, the 
printing press which has made knowledge 
accessible to millions of human beings. The 
march of trade and commerce may have led 
to military and political exploitation, but it 
has also led to men of distant lands being 
brought into relation with one another and 
understanding one another. 


A few centuries more and we enter into 
the age of machines which has made men 
conquerors of the deepest seas, the highest 
mountains and even of the air which makes 
us talk today in the spirit of Jules Verne of 
conquering the Moon and Mars. This age 
of machines has brought man to the pinnacle 
of power, but it has also raised problems 
which we find not easy to solve. More than 
ever before we are faced with the problems, 


e.g. in education, of achieving a balance 
between scientific and humanistic knowledge. 
We are faced with the problem of family 
life. The world has become monogamous 
in law, but at the same time, we are faced 
with the paradox that marriage and family 
life are fast losing their old sanctity. Then 
we are face to face with the problems of 
population, of underpopulation and of 
overpopulation; faced with the rapidly 
changing standards of life whether we belong 
to the east or the west; the same pressure 
of economic struggle; the same pressure of 
autocracy in the name of democracy; work- 
men’s suspicions against all innovations in 
industry, justifying Spengler when he speaks 
of “the Mutiny of Hands against their 
destiny”. We have become conscious through 
Freudian psychology of the almost un- 
imaginable complexity of human nature. 
Our medical men are fast becoming cons- 
cious of the fact that apparently purely 
physical diseases have their psychological 
background that facilitates or hinders the 
processes of cure. 


In this complex phase of life what can 
sociology do? We are all aware that 
sociology is after all an infant science barely 
a hundred years old. Neither its contents 
nor its definition have been standardised 
and yet there can be no denying that year 
after year we are becoming more and more 
conscious of what sociology claims to be 
and what it can do for the solution of the 
problems of our civilisation. It may, in 
simplest terms, be defined as the science of 
society or of social relations. This does 
not carry us very far, for its frontiers become 
blurred with the frontiers of other social 
sciences. A generation ago, there were dons 
in Oxford who looked upon psychology as 
being neither a science nor an art nor 
philosophy, and the same attitude we cannot 
but observe in many scholars towards 
sociology. Is there such a thing as sociology 
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by itself? Is it not, it has been asked, a 
mere conglomeration of the findings of 
social sciences like economics and _ politics, 
folklore, archaeology, anthropology and 
ethnology, ethics and comparative religion? 
In other words, sociology came to be looked 
upon as a mere summation of the various 
social sciences. It is taken as a term which 
has no significance in itself except in terms 
of the different sciences it comprises within 
itself. It would be futile to deny that there is 
a certain amount of truth in this view, but 
no more than what is contained in defining 
a natural organism, for example, a human 
body, as made up of nose, two eyes, two 
ears plus all the different organs of the 
human body. A human body is indeed a 
summation of these parts, but it is much 
more than a mere summation, for its parts 
are not merely an addition to one another 
but they are so inter-related as to form a 
unity so that a human body cannot be 
understood except as an entity which is 
something beyond a mere summation of its 
parts. So too sociology. It cannot but 
make use of the discoveries of the various 
social sciences. Its function is not merely 
to place these different facts in a juxta- 
position with one another. Rather it is 
the mission of sociology to study these facts 
in their mutual inter-relationship as facts 
in an organic entity and it is only in this 
sense that sociology can justify its existence 
as a separate science. It may well be called 
the master social science, for it seeks to 
evaluate the different social effects of the 
different social sciences and study them in 
their mutual inter-relationship. 


There is one science, Anthropology, which 
also needs to be studied in its relationship 
to sociology. Anthropology is also a new 
science. Etymologically it just implies the 
study of man. But with the discovery of 
primitive societies and primitive men, 
Anthropology for years together, had come 
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to be identified with the science of the 
primitive man. In recent years, there has 
been a tendency in some quarters to depart 
from this conception of Anthropology and 
to interpret Anthropology as fundamentally 
a science of man whether primitive or 
civilised. Kroeber’s standard book on 
Anthropology may well be looked upon as 
a book on Sociology as well, but this usage, 
we may say, whatever may be its etymolo- 
gical justification, tends to be a little 
confusing, so confusing as to obliterate all dis- 
tinctions between Anthropology and Socio- 
logy and make the two terms synonymous. 
But it seems to me that even as a matter 
of convenience, it is desirable to make a 
distinction between the two subjects. There 
is sufficient justification to study primitive 
men and primitive societies by themselves. 
We can see in them a picture of the early 
phases of human life which have been trans- 
formed into civilised societies, but not 
without carrying with them traces of the 
early primitive ideas. Scratch a civilised man 
and you will find a barbarian is a very apt 
statement. It is true not merely in connec- 
tion with the veneer of external manners 
but also in connection with the deep 
prejudices and ideas that a man has uncon- 
sciously inherited from his ancestors as has 
been established by the laborious studies of 
the great psychologists like Freud and Jung. 
A physicist finds it convenient and even 
absolutely necessary to study the characteris- 
tics of a piece of matter in some particular 
aspect by focussing his attention only on that 
aspect and deliberately eschewing all other 
aspects, even though he knows that they 
exist. Similarly in order to distinguish 
between the characteristics that mark earlier 
societies and the characteristics that mark 
the more developed societies, they have to 
be studied more or less in isolation and 
to that extent it conduces to clarity of 
thought and of treatment to look upon 
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Anthropology fundamentally as the science 
which studies primitive societies and to look 
upon Sociology as the science which deals 
with the problems of highly developed 
societies, It may be that this distinction is 
arbitrary and yet it is justifiable so long 
as we are conscious that the distinction is 
fundamentally a matter of convenience 
necessitated as a piece of methodology. 


Sociology even in western countries has 
come to be accepted as an important subject 
only in some Universities. Therefore it need 
not be a matter of surprise if India is to 
some extent lagging behind America and 
France and Germany in the study of 
Sociology and Social Sciences generally. 
Bombay University may well claim great 
credit for having been the first University 
in India to have a separate post-graduate 
department of Sociology as far back as 
1920-21, when the eminent genius, Sir 
Patrick Geddes, was appointed as the 
first University Professor of Sociology. But 
even Bombay University having taken the 
right step did not carry it to its’ logical 
conclusion by having a graduate course in 
sociology till barely a couple of years ago. 
Mysore University in the twenties introduced 
sociology as a group by itself at the B.A. 
examination and papers in sociology have 
figured prominently as a part of the Honours 
degree in social philosophy, but Mysore too 
has not had a completely separate depart- 
ment for sociology. Lucknow has done 
better in this respect. Calcutta has had 
anthropology and various other Indian 
Universities in recent years have introduced 
a paper on sociology sometimes as a part 
of the philosophy course and sometimes as 
a part of courses in economics or politics. 
On the whole, it is to be regretfully admitted 
that in our country Sociology has not yet 
come to its own, and we have a long leeway 
to make and I do hope that this meeting 
of the first Indian Sociological Conference 


will give a great fillip to sociological studies 
in India. Both in Bombay and Mysore and 
Lucknow several students have been encou- 
raged in research on sociological problems 
whether as a part of M.A. studies or Ph.D. 
studies, but very few of them have seen the 
light of day, for publication in our country 
is still difficult. But there can be no denying 
that our country affords material in plenty 
for sociological research. There is also a 
good deal of demand for research. There is 
a good deal of zest and desire, but in a 
generation which has been obsessed by the 
glamour of natural sciences, the claims of 
social sciences have been more or less 
callously overlooked. But as I mentioned at 
the beginning, there are good signs on the 
horizon. If so specialised a body as the 
Indian Science Congress has begun to 
recognise the growing importance of social 
sciences, our Universities can no more turn 
a deaf ear to the development of these 
subjects. Our Governments have been giving 
a right lead in this direction by establishing 
the Social Welfare Board and the Research 
Programmes Committee of the Community 
Projects Administration. Since their budgets 
run up to a few crores of rupees, they may 
be said to be alive to the imperative need 
of studying social problems in India inten- 
sively and scientifically. Our Universities 
and research institutions cannot but wake 
up to their responsibilities in training a band 
of students to carry out research which will 
ultimately transform our society. The great 
Hindu civilisation which with all its defects 
has withstood for centuries the impact of 
two of the most dynamic civilisations that 
the world has seen, the Islamic and the 
European, is now definitely at the parting of 
ways. With the introduction of western 
democracy in India and the economic 
techniques of industrial revolution, it is 
questionable how far the compact Hindu 
society will be able to continue in its old 
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ways. Caste has been openly condemned and 
with reference to the Hindu joint family, 
Chandrasekhara Iyer’s Committee appointed 
by the Government of Mysore in 1930 to 
report on Women’s Rights under the Hindu 
Law, was constrained to say, ‘Under the 
impact of modern conditions and the con- 
sequent growth of the individualistic 
spirit—with its sense of legal rights and 
personal interests—it is physically breaking 
up, a phenomenon which cannot be arrested 
and need not be regretted.’ With the lapse 
of twenty-five years, the joint Hindu family 
has disintegrated even more, and with the 
progressive legislation which the reformist 
Hindu women have been vociferously de- 
manding, and which many members of the 
Government are not unwilling to accept, the 
Hindu society as it used to be for centuries is 
bound to disintegrate, but it is an open ques- 
tion whether a blind acceptance of western 
ideology will be most conducive to the 
advantage of our country. In a fast 
changing world, reforms are inevitable but 
they have to be based on a proper scientific 
study, and it is here that the professional 
sociologist has a great part to play in 
softening the innate conservatism of the 
masses as well as hastening slowly the 
reformist ideas which may ultimately leave 
behind nothing of ancient Hindusim except 
a memory of its hoary past. 


In this great venture of progress under 
carefully studied and balanced conditions, 
the Indian Sociological Conference as well 
as the Universities in India will necessarily 
have to play a great part and the world 
will watch with imterest our desire to keep 
pace with the present and yet be rooted 
in the past. In this respect if the Hindus 
and the Chinese have been noted for their 
extreme conservatism, we have a good deal 
to learn from the psychology of the ancient 
Romans and the British in the last centuries, 
who have combined in themselves a fine con- 
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servatism with a will to change when that 
change becomes necessary and _ inevitable. 
Our long association with the British should 
make us conscious of the importance of what 
may be called conservative liberalism, which 
is a priceless gift in evaluating the past in 
terms of the present and studying the 
present in terms of the past. We social 
scientists may have to face a good deal of 
neglect, even the scoffing and the ridicule 
of the scientists and of the men of the world, 
but time is always on the side of truth 
and the tide is turning in our favour and 
it will be our fault, if we do not make full 
use of the opportunities that the world of 
today offers us with so lavish a hand. 


There is no country in the world today 
which offers such a rich field for sociological 
research as India. There are of course 
backward countries in the world today full 
of interest for anthropologists, and there are 
advanced countries teeming with problems 
created by the industrial revolution and 
their own scientific discoveries, and the 
turmoil in the souls of men which has made 
communism an alluring ideal for the hungry 
in the world. India as an ancient country 
has inherited many peculiar problems. The 
tribals who in every advanced country have 
either been extirpated or absorbed still 
continue their existence in India in the 
hearts of forests and on tops of mountains, 
studiously avoided by the predominant Hindu 
culture through the ages. 


Today Free India cannot afford to treat 
them as people who should be Ieft alone 
to plough their lonely furrow. The problem 
is to preserve many of their beautiful 
customs, especially their cheerfulness which 
expresses itself in exquisite dances and songs. 
They have colourful bridal customs. Yet 
we are bound to give them a taste of 
modern education and modern amenities of 
civilized life, and these in the long run are 
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bound to affect their life. Here is a rich 
field for our anthropologists. We are glad 
that European scholars like Verrier Elwin 
and Dr. Ehrenfels have dedicated them- 
selves to the study of our tribal population, 
and evolved an interest among many Indian 
anthropologists, who have now devoted their 
time and energy to a deep sympathetic 
study of these tribal people. 


Thanks to the vogue of our rigid caste 
system, we have inherited problems of the 
Harijans. In a Republican democracy with 
adult franchise and equal rights guaranteed 
to all citizens irrespective of their caste and 
creed and religion, it is inevitable that 
untouchability has ceased to have any legal 
sanction. But customs die hard and preju- 
dices masked in the garb of religion cannot 
be easily dissolved, and so untouchability 
exists among us and I am afraid it will 
continue to exist for some years to come 
before a new generation springs up, nurtured 
in the highest ideals of political democracy. 


It is a fruitful field for sociologists to 
study the endless causes which have given 
rise to the sense of superiority and inferiority 
among the different castes, and see what 
steps could be taken to put an end to an 
institution which is fundamentally incon- 
sistent with the political democracy to which 
we have pledged our loyalty. But apart from 
this the caste system itself affords a great 
field for research. During the last few 
decades, a great deal of work has been done 
on this subject. Numerous books and endless 
essays have made their appearance, but they 
tend only to bring out the extreme com- 
plexity of the problems connected with 
caste, and there is still room for a number 
of monographs on the peculiar customs of 
several castes and sub-castes. Now is the 
time to get hold of them. Fifty years hence 
under the pressure of unified India and 
unified education these distinct customs may 
disappear, in fact they ought to disappear, 
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and wise guidance therefore is all the more 
necessary as to what should be the place 
of these age old customs in the new India. 
That is the only way in which we can avoid 
the risk of an anarchic dissolution of old 
ideas without something definite and con- 
crete taking their place. In this connection 
is needed an intensive study of the great 
Hindu joint family, a remarkable institution 
and one of the most wonderful manifestations 
of Hindu genius; a communistic attempt 
long before the days of communism and 
yet rooted in the sacred principle of private 
property. It affords a splendid field for 
research especially for a study in contrast 
with the ‘Marumakkatayam’ law of Malabar 
and the ‘Tarawad’ system of households 
in Malabar. All this would keep us sociolo- 
gists busy for our life time. 


But over and above this we have to face 
the numerous problems introduced to us by 
our contacts with Europeans. The industrial 
revolution which has revolutionised life in 
Europe has not left India untouched. The 
rise of great industrial towns like Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, Madras and Coimbatore, 
Calcutta and Jamshedpur, not to mention 
various other towns and cities where indus- 
tries galore have cropped into existence, 
has raised great problems more European 
than Indian in character. Slums, disorga- 
nisation of family life among our labourers, 
gambling, industrial unrest, rising feeling 
that they are being exploited, and a growth 
of bitterness between capital and labour are 
all there, may be not to the same extent as 
in Europe, nevertheless deep enough to make 
things felt and cause uneasiness to the 
Government, the capitalists and the labour 
leaders alike. Here again our economists 
have done a good deal of important work 
tinged naturally by their own capitalistic 
or socialistic sympathies, but sociologists 
have lagged behind and India has still to 
produce books which can compare favour- 
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ably with the European and American 
publications on the sociological implications 
of modern economic life. There may have 
been some excuse in the past for this lethargy, 
both because of the alien Government we 
had and the indifference of our Universities 
towards social sciences, but this excuse is 
no more there, for our Government is our 
own now, widely awake to the rush of pro- 
blems, keen to solve them but not able to do 
so without the aid furnished by a collection 
of basic data and a scholarly approach to 
the various problems. But this indifference 
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is on the wane as I have pointed out earlier 
in my address. Time now seems to be pro- 
pitious and with the birth of this Sociological 
Conference, there will be opportunities for 
sociologists from all over India to meet 
together, exchange ideas, formulate subjects 
for discussion, develop theories which can 
help our administrators and our statesmen. 
It is a great task, a glorious opportunity for 
us to shake off our lethargy, and show the 
world that India does not lag behind the 
most advanced countries in the West in the 
matter of social research. 
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EX-CRIMINAL GROUPS IN INDIA 
Dr. B. H. MEHTA 


With the repeal of the Ex-criminal Tribes Act in 1952, the problem of the ex-criminal 


tribes in India has taken on a new significance, In the fo! 


liowing article, Dr. Mehta discusses 


this problem against a historical background and suggests suitable measures for their complete 
social and economic rehabilitation and integration with the rest of the society. 


Dr. Mehta is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


India has known the existence of well- 
organised community life for several 
centuries. The traditions and customs of 
communities develop concepts of right and 
wrong conduct, social and anti-social 
behaviour of each individual. As organised 
life functions within very limited environment 
in such communities, the developed social 
authority of the community is able to deal 
with violation of customs amounting to crime 
in a suitable manner, established by prece- 
dence and custom. In all societies, individuals 
offend against traditions and customs for 
various reasons. Psychological, tempera- 
mental and individual factors as well as 
environmental factors may cause deviation 
from accepted patterns of behaviour. In 
certain periods of history, very powerful 
social forces arise, such as, changes in forms 
of government, clashes of cultures or social 
and religious conflicts, which require very 
difficult and radical social adjustments. If 
some human group fails to possess the 
normal abilities for adaptability, then it may 
be uprooted and compelled to migrate and 
seek new patterns of life for survival. It is 
possible that human groups may take to 
crime under such fateful conditions. Basic 
maladjustments of human groups to their 
physical environments and their inability to 
adapt themselves to the environment may 
lead to crime on the part of individuals or 
of whole groups. 


The story of crime in India is not avail- 
able; and it is not also possible to trace the 
story of the failure of Law, or the inability 
of society to preserve order or to mete out 


justice. The country has known periods of 
comparative law and order, and also periods 
which experienced its breakdown due to 
political or natural causes or the operation 
of social forces. 


Human society is socially rooted in the 
physical soils. Centuries ago, the majority 
of human groups lived as hunters and 
fishers and they occupied forests, hilly lands 
and the coast line. The steppelands and 
grass-lands gave hospitable shelter to 
nomads, cattle breeders, and wandering 
traders. Social life was associated with a 
relatively stable economic existence, unless 
disturbed by war, famine and natural cala- 
mities. After the establishment of stable 
kingdoms and the growth of a feudal eco- 
nomy, followed by the emergence of land 
hunger amongst the feudal elements, the 
normal and simple lives of these hunters, 
herdsmen and other nomads was consider- 
ably disturbed. 


In the early years of British rule over this 
country, situations developed in certain areas 
and amongst certain human groups which 
had involved the presence of crime. These 
situations were not dealt with by the normal 
processes of law. Whilst the Indian Penal 
Code came into existence in 1860 to 1861, 
Regulation XXII was enacted as early as 
1793, empowering a magistrate with sum- 
mary powers to deal with members of tribal 
communities and vagrants and other sus- 
pected persons and commit them to prison 
or community labour. The Regulation 
ceased to function, but some of the Pro- 
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vinces, harassed by disturbances, thefts and 
dacoits, issued executive orders to deal with 
such gangs and groups. In the absence of 
a strong central Government in the country, 
and in view of the great social disorganisa- 
tion in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, crimes or acts called criminal by 
the Government, increased on a vast scale; 
and so in 1830, a Department for the Sup- 
pression of Thagi and Dacoity came into 
existence. The Department hardly succeed- 
ed in its efforts and the first Criminal Tribes 
Act was enacted in 1871. At the time 
of the repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act 
in 1952 after Independence, the total cri- 
minal tribe population was 22,68,000, made 
up of 193 tribes (criminal groups), excluding 
12,19,200 persons in Bombay and Madras 
States, who had been already liberated from 
the stigma of criminality. Thus the liberated 
population of the ex-criminal groups 
requiring rehabilitation is about 35,00,000, 
made up of perhaps about 250 groups. In 
1952, by law we closed a dark and sad 
chapter of our history; and yet the problem 
of the ex-criminal groups still remains un- 
solved. 


Lay persons do not attach great impor- 
tance to mere words, and yet misuse of 
certain words leads to grave misinterpreta- 
tion of history. It is, therefore, necessary to 
state that the words ‘criminal tribes’ were 
used to denote certain groups of people, 
without adequate justification. History has 
known of many tribes that more or less 
laid the foundations of a nation, and the 
names of many great tribes in India have 
been associated with small and yet well 
organised, and probably well governed 
kingdoms even upto the 18th century. 
Hunter’s definition of a tribe is a reasonably 
acceptable one. Usually tribes claim descent 
from a common ancestor, they have a 
common tradition and history, they live in 
more or less defined regions, speak a common 


dialect, and are invariably endogamous. In 
terms of the historical periods in which they 
lived, they were hunters, fisherfolk, or 
nomads. Some important tribes or sections 
of several tribes settled down to agriculture. 
Their estimated total population in India 
varies between 17 and 26 millions. This 
population does not include the so-called 
ex-criminals, It is difficult to understand 
why the word tribe should be used with 
reference to groups of people or gangs, or 
sections of any society, or small communities 
living in scattered small parts of the country 
who were responsible for acts not approved 
by custom or law. Very little research has 
been done in this regard, and if such research 
is carried out, it may be shown that the 
word ‘tribe’ is hardly applicable to criminal 
groups, even if a group formed part of a 
larger tribe. 


The largest number of criminal groups 
lived in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, 
Hyderabad, Rajasthan, Punjab and un- 
divided Bengal. Comparatively small 
numbers were found in Bihar, Assam, 
Ajmer, Bhopal, Saurashtra, Kutch, Vindhya 
Pradesh, PEPSU, and Kashmir. It is very 
significant that the provinces with the 
largest tribal population in India, viz., 
Madhya Pradesh and Assam have very few 
criminal tribes amongst them. 


Amongst the names of tribes associated 
with crime are only small sections of the 
Bhils of Khandesh, the Meenas of the 
Punjab, the Meos, the Munda Pottas of 
Orissa, the Naiks of Rajasthan, etc. Like- 
wise, some very small sections of historically 
known communities also come to be asso- 
ciated with crime like the Gujjars of U.P., 
the Gutkajats of the Punjab, the Muslim 
Multanis of Udaipur and the nomadic 
Vanjaras who were once upon a time enter- 
prising traders, pioneers and pathfinders in 
this country. 
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A number of small sections amongst some 
tribes came to be called criminals perhaps 
because they were proud soldiers or members 
of hired armies who could not reconcile 
themselves to their new conquerors. Kallars 
and Marwars of South India were good 
soldiers. The Boyas were soldiers of Tippu 
Sultan, and the Mewatis of U.P. fought 
the British in the Indian Mutiny. The 
Mathradias of Madras were soldiers of the 
Vijayanagar Kings. The Dusadhas of Bihar 
and U.P. were soldiers in Clive’s army. 
Polygars of Madras and the Kanval Nats 
of Bengal fought oppressive feudal lords: 
and the gay, chivalrous and brave Chowki- 
dari Meenas of North India had all the 
romantic traditions of Robin Hood. 


Whilst the ex-criminal groups were mere 
sections of large and important tribes and 
communties, it is significant to note that 
some of the largest and most daring and 
best organised of the criminal groups were 
actually recruited from different elements 
and communities in the country. The chief 
amongst them are the Sansias, Sonarias, 
Doms, Nats, Bairagis, etc. The Handijogis 
of the South were recruited from several 
untouchable communities. The Pariyas of 
Madras were bond slaves. The Dalerias are 
said to have taken to crime because they 
were ex-communicated as descendants of a 
Thakur feudal landlord and a Karban 
woman. Some of the ex-criminal groups were 
only a very small section of normal and 
settled communities like the Mahatams and 
Meenas of the Punjab, the Reddikas of 
Madras, and the Tadvis of Bombay. Some 
of the ex-criminal groups like the Bedyas, 
Kaladis and Malas are Scheduled Castes. 


Before the coming of the Muslims into 
India, a vast section of the country’s popula- 
tion must have been organised on tribal 
basis. The social structure of each tribe may 
not have been similar. In the beginning, 


most of the tribes occupy a common terri- 
tory, but the vicissitudes of history often 
break up a tribe into smaller tribes with 
separate names, or with a prefix to the 
original name of the tribe. The economic 
life of the tribes was naturally related to 
the physical environment in which they 
lived. Thus the majority of the tribal groups 
were hunters, wandering trading nomads, 
and cattle breeding nomads before they had 
opportunities to settle down on land to 
begin shifting cultivation and later take to 
plough agriculture. The chief causes of 
criminality evidently appear to be the up- 
rooting of a human group from its usual 
habitat, or the inability of a group to settle 
down to some kind of organised economic 
life. 


Amongst the ex-criminal groups are the 
Ahris of the Punjab, the Baurias of Northern 
India, the Nirashikaris of Madras, the 
Ambalgars of Trichinopoly and others who 
were hunting groups. Some of them even 
now continue their traditional hunting life 
to some extent. The Irulars of South India 
are forest dwellers. Criminal groups amongst 
the fisherfolk are few; and they are not 
always on the coast line. The Dhenwars of 
the Punjab take their name from Dhiwar, 
a fisherman. They are also boatmen and 
water carriers. So are the Mallahs of Uttar 
Pradesh. 


It is not without significance that possibly 
the largest number of criminal groups live 
an unsettled and nomadic life. These could 
be of two types. Those who were nomads in 
the sense in which all steppelanders are all 
over the world, wandering from grassland 
to grassland as cattle breeders, animal sellers, 
and petty tradesmen; and the gypsy or 
gypsy-like groups. Their disregard of the 
concepts of private property, their romantic 
temperament and their peculiar sex life are 
familiar to many parts of the world. 
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Amongst the important gypsy-like groups 
in India are the Bedyars in the North and 
East, the Haburas and Kanjars of the North, 
the Budubukulas of Madras, the Kepumaries 
of South India and the Bhatus and Sansias. 
Amongst the other criminal groups with 
nomadic habits are the Doms of Northern 
India, the Koravars and Oddars of Southern 
India and some Vanjara cattle breeding 
groups. Amongst the cattle breeding but 
criminally inclined nomads are the Ahirs 
and the Heris of the Punjab, sections of 
the well known Ahirs, and the Ghosis of 
Uttar Pradesh who are supposed to be Ahir 
converts to Islam. 


When nomads find it difficult to pursue 
their living, they seem to take to three 
courses for survival. They become religious 
mendicants, beggars or criminals. Beggary 
possibly originated as an occupation from 
early unsettled criminal groups. Chief 
amongst the ex-criminal groups who were 
religious mendicants and beggars are the 
Bairagis of Bhopal, who roam all over India 


‘and belong to many north Indian castes; 


the Telugu Jogis, the Bawarias of Northern 
India, the Vaishnavite Dasari of Madras, 
the Kintali Kalingas of South India, the 
Nokkars and others. Belonging to this group 
are also a small group of bards who were 
professional historians. Only a small section 
of the Bhats of Rajasthan have been classi- 
fied as one of the ex-criminal groups. 


Perhaps considerable time had to elapse 
before the ex-criminal groups built for 
themselves a strong organisation, led often 
by bold and able leaders and were well 
equipped with arms and improvised weapons 
of attack. 


They evolved strategy, methods and 
techniques, and invented ways: of criminality 
that gave them a reasonable livelihood in 
the beginning. Continuous success might 
have brought substantial wealth to some of 


them. Chief amongst these highly organised 
successful groups were the Meenas, the 
Sansias, the Bhamtas, the Pindaris of 
Bombay, the Dalarias of Uttar Pradesh who, 
like the Bhamtas, were day thieves and to 
whom any crime committed in the night was 
a punishable offence; the Oudhias and 
Gujjars of the same State; the Dhekarus 
of Bihar amongst whom the men were 
thieves and the women were trained pilferers 
and pickpockets; and the Sonarias who had 
sought perfection in the art of training male 
juvenile delinquents. 


These entire groups, gangs or communities 
residing in defined regions were held guilty 
of a large variety of crimes including 
murder, dacoity, robbery, house-breaking, 
grain stealing, cattle lifting, highway 
robbery, burglary, theft, pickpocketing, etc. 
The crimes were alleged to be committed 
in villages, towns, on roadways, railways, and 
in fairs and shops. In certain communities, 
women and children were believed to be 
trained and used for specific criminal acts. 
Prostitution was said to be common amongst 
the women of some of the criminal groups, 
especially the Bedyas, Haburas, and the 
Parnas of Kashmir. 


Examining the vast problem of crime for 
more than a century, one is led to discuss 
the relationship of the human being to the 
region in which he lived, and the oppor- 
tunities the region could offer for his normal 
existence. Evidently these commiunities and 
groups must have found great difficulties 
in their historical habitat. It cannot be 
assumed that criminality was inherent in 
them, and there is adequate evidence to 
show that they were willing to make great 
efforts to find proper work and living. 


Among almost all the ex-criminal groups, 
we find persons occupied with one or more 
interesting .occupations. Among agricultu- 
rists, and artisans, the course of crime is 
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said to have been followed in bad years 
and whenever there was persecution by 
money-lenders and the loss of occupation. 
The Kaladis of Madras were good agricul- 
turists; but their soil yielded only one crop 
and they took to crime after the season. 
The Konda Doras were hill cultivators and 
it is said that they took to crime only 
occasionally. The occupations generally 
taken to by ex-criminal groups are buffalo 
breeding, donkey-rearing, pig rearing, dealing 
in milk and butter, weaving, mat making 
and basket weaving, rope-making, grind- 
ing, stones-making, trading in beads and 
bangles, scavenging and singing. They seem 
to have taken even to more unusual occu- 
pations, requiring special skills, to eke out 
their livelihood. They became acrobats, 
snake charmers, jugglers, tumblers, drummers, 
fortune tellers and tattooers. It is likely that 
some of these ex-criminal groups took to 
religious mendicancy, beggary, prostitution 
and all kinds of crime, only when driven 
to the extreme. When they found oppor- 
tunities, at least some of them left crime 
and took to agriculture, like the Bedyas and 
the Bawanies of Northern India. Some of 
them like the Doms, Kaikidis and Pasis of 
Uttar Pradesh have settled down after some 
experience of criminal life. 


The British Government, in the early 
years of their rule, had to face small groups 
and gangs who might have been ‘armed 
political enemies or opponents of the new 
class of landlords or who might have been 
driven to crime on account of distress. This 
new problem was dealt with in a manner 
which could hardly be justified from any 
legal or ethical point of view. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of the many 
changes in the legal enactments since 1871. 
The main approach to the problem required 
the notification of tribes as criminal; the 
registration of gangs; the imposition of 
restrictions on their movements; and the 
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creation of Settlements in which they be 
compelled to reside. The Settlements were 
constituted by the Act of 1911. A Committee 
appointed in 1919 made the first general 
approach to the rehabilitation of such gangs. 
The Committee proposed that Settlements 
were to be created with a view to eventually 
absorbing them in the general community. 
The Act of 1923 made provision for proper 
housing in the settlements and payment of 
wages for work done; and the word ‘reclama- 
tion’ was used, evidently implying less than 
what is generally referred to by the word 
‘rehabilitation’. The consolidated Act of 
1924, perhaps the most vital legislation 
regarding the ex-criminal groups, was 
expected to improve the conditions of these 
groups in the whole country. In the period 
1924-’47, the movement was_ spreading 
throughout the country; and the leaders 
gave due attention to the problems of the 
ex-criminal-groups also. A demand arose to 
treat the problem with greater sympathy 
and understanding, and deal with such 
groups and individual criminals according 
to accepted principles of jurisprudence. After 
1911, attention was directed to the children 
of these notified grops. Powers were given 
to separate them from their parents after 
the age of four; later, this age limit was 
raised to six years. In 1920, arrangements 
were made in Madras to place the children 
of such groups in certified institutions. 


Notification —The principle of notification 
implied that, if in any regional group there 
were persons found guilty of criminal acts 
or even believed to be capable of crime, then 
the entire group was to be notified as a 
‘criminal tribe.’ Even if maximum precau- 
tions were taken to see that the notification 
was careful and sanctioned by high judicial 
and executive authorities, this procedure 
must be deemed contrary to all the elementary 
principles of law and justice. 
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Registration and post-crime procedure.— 
Compulsory registration, identification, fin- 
ger-printing and such measures must have 
produced serious psychological consequences 
on the large number of innocents who were 
called upon to undergo such humiliations 
on the mere guilt of association. One con- 
sequence, over and above the conditioning 
of the individual to fear, frustration and 
defeatism, or reckless aggression, was the 
incitement to commit the very acts of crime 
ot which probably the grand-parents or 
parents were guilty in the past. Psychologists 
could have carried out research and reached 
useful conclusions about the causes of 
habitual misbehaviour of normal human 
beings, living under such handicapped cir- 
cumstances. The procedure of detection of 
crime, arrest, trial, proof of guilt, sentence 
and punishment inflicted on the criminal, 
including the more ruthless punishments of 
the second and third offence, must have 
confirmed the utter inability of many to lead 
a simple, straightforward and settled life. 


_If, at the time of our Independence, thou- 


sands of citizens were found under this 
stigma of crime, the cause was not only 
their criminality but also the consequences 
of measures, methods, and systems which 
had brought such an unfortunate fate to 


large human groups. 


The Settlements—No lesser contribution 
to the aggravation of crime and the con- 
tinued existence of ex-criminal groups was 
made by the Settlement system. Many 
settlements were created in the country to 
assemble and house all the members of a 
notified community. Many of these settle- 
ments were in small cities and rural towns 
and were created irrespective of the suitabi- 
lity of the region to contribute to the 
reclamation of the community. In a few 


cases, there were opportunities for normal 
economic activities. The stronger amongst 
the community often managed to escape; 


and the settlement contained women, youth 
children and perhaps many normal citizens 
together with the criminal elements. The 
objective of “rehabilitation” was hardly con- 
ceived, and systematic efforts for the nor- 
malisation of living conditions were hardly 
taken in hand. Many settlements were 
virtual prisons, except that the able- 
bodied were permitted to work and earn 
their livelihood during the day, and a little 
education and medical service were avail- 
able in a few cases. Earnest efforts to 
improve the conditions by some farsighted 
administrators and officers were thwarted by 
lack of financial resources and other reasons. 


Legal Deliverance——When the country 
became independent, there was hardly any 
reason for continuing the old policies, objec- 
tives and methods; though many officials 
pointed out the dangers and difficulties of 
any hasty and radical change. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay was the first to set aside 
the Criminal Tribes Act in 1949, followed 
by the Madras State, and on the 15th 
August 1952, the entire population of ex- 
criminal groups became the free citizens of 
a free country. Freedom is not the end of an 
important and difficult problem. The achieve- 
ment of legal justice in many cases is not the 
guarantee of social justice. Keeping in mind 
the tragedy of nearly a century, the country 
cannot forget this important problem of the 


need for harmonious evolution of nearly * 


twenty millions of our tribal population, and 
the restoration to complete social health of 
the so-called backward classes. Though these 
were generally talked about as the Criminal 
Tribes, the first lapse occurred when the 
Constitution made special provisions for the 
welfare of the tribal population and the 
backward classes, but forgot to include the 
Settlements and other ex-criminal groups 
amongst the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
With the end of the Criminal Tribes Act, 
no stigma whatsoever attached to these 
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communities. If individuals amongst them 
will now commit crime, they will be dealt 
with according to the law of the land. But 
it is essential that the country continues 
to deal with this important social problem, 
recognising the vicissitudes that the ex- 
criminal groups had gone through. The 
Government should now consider them 
“specially privileged groups” for a certain 
period of time, and give them special oppor- 
tunities for rehabilitation, of leadership, 
organised aid, and adequate resources to 
enable them to achieve good social health. 


The end of the Settlement System does 
not lead to the extinction of a problem 
which had continued for over a century. 
The behaviour patterns of some of the 
ex-criminal groups may not change early; 
the police administration may not easily 
reconcile itself to the spirit and requirements 
of the new policy; and society, above all, 
may still continue to fear these groups and 
look upon them with the old stigmas and pre- 
judices. Urgent and intelligent action is 
therefore needed during the present transi- 
tion period of adjustment, the duration of 
which will depend upon the determination 
of clear objectives followed by the creation 
of suitable agencies and organisations to 
work out well-defined programmes using 
suitable methods and techniques for the 
achievement of the objectives. 


The objective of a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the whole problem, after the removal 
of the old Criminal Act, should be to reha- 
bilitate these groups and restore them to 
normal living conditions in the appropriate 
regions in which they may choose to live. 
Rehabilitation is often believed to mean the 
mere placement of the bread winner of the 
family in some suitable employment. Real 
rehabilitation is not achieved till a human 
community grows its social roots and settles 
down with some degree of confidence and 
security to carry on the normal struggle for 
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existence together with opportunities for 
creative self-expression and social, economic 
and cultural development of the entire 
group. 

The programme of rehabilitation must, in 
the first instance, deal with an eritire group 
in a particular region; whilst separate pro- 
grammes may also become necessary to deal 
individually with some families or persons. 
Successful rehabilitation will depend to a 
great extent on a proper selection of the 
physical habitat in terms of the traditions 
and history of each group. Because of the 
unfortunate circumstances in which these 
groups have lived in the past and the 
possible presence of criminal tendencies in 
some of them, it is desirable that they should 
be allotted entirely new undeveloped areas 
which are suitable for economic develop- 
ment and human settlement. These need 
not be suitable only for the promotion of 
agriculture; they could be grasslands, or 
forest areas which could be utilised for 
animal breeding, forestry and hunting. It 
is desirable that some of these areas are 
included within the Community Develop- 
ment Projects, with special programmes for 
comprehensive socio-economic development 
as well as for the special treatment of the 
problems of the ex-criminal groups. Special 
extension services and vocational training 
should be available to prepare them for an 
efficient economic life. Health and educa- 
tion of the community must be looked after; 
and well-thought out social education 
programmes including the use of mass 
communication methods and audio-visual 
aids may bring about speedy results. Com- 
munity organisation programmes for these 
groups will thus include: (1) regional deve- 
lopment, i.e., development of whatever 
natural resources are available in the region, 
(2) a speedy promotion of the community’s 
economic life, including production, deve- 
lopment of arts and crafts and promotion 
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of the cooperative movement, (3) promotion 
of elementary health services, sanitation and 
treatment of major diseases, especially, V.D., 
T.B., and Malaria, (4) education services, 
including pre-basic schools, and post-basic 
vocational training programmes for the 
youth, (5) programmes of youth organisa- 
tion including recreation, physical fitness 
and community services in addition to edu- 
cational facilities already provided, (6) a 
minimum programme of woman and child 
welfare, (7) treatment of criminality and 
vice using the method of case work and 
individual treatment with the objective of 
comprehensive and durable rehabilitation of 
individuals. 


Family Assistance—India is too poor, in 
terms of her material resources, to give any 
kind of family assistance or allowances to 
very poor families. Exception has already 
been made in the case of some displaced 
families and persons. It is desirable to pro- 
vide some kind of family assistance for a 
fixed minimum period, utilising the case work 


/service or family counselling service, should 


be made available to assist the family to 
meet its problems of adjustment. Due to 
the initiation of western methods of social 
work in India, the use of case work methods 
has been introduced for some time. Facili- 
ties for training case workers are in existence. 
Yet it is unfortunate that this method is 
used for cases and problems not requiring 
priority in terms of the welfare needs of the 
country. This somewhat costly and difficult 
method deserves to be used most to deal 
with afflicted and handicapped individuals 
belonging to ex-criminal groups. 

Child Rehabilitation —An effective method 
for the rehabilitation of ex-criminal groups 
was vaguely conceived of even by the 
British Government. The rehabilitation of 
children requires the existence of a congenial 
physical environment; absence of serious 
maladjustments in the physical and human 
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environments; adequate care, protection, 
affection and training during childhood; 
proper attention to the problem of sex, 
physical growth and mental development; 
opportunities for recreation and companion- 
ship; and training for vocation and work 
life after the age of 14 years. 

When the physical and social environ- 
ments of the home and the community are 
undesirable, the removal of the child to a 
more desirable environment becomes neces- 
sary, though it ought to be avoided as far 
as possible. Partial removal of the child 
from the home from early morning to late 
evening, placement of the child in a day 
nursery, and a follow-up service for the 
home; or removal of the child for a suffici- 
ently long period are highly effective methods 
of the rehabilitation of seriously afflicted 
groups. These institutions naturally involve 
cost and require trained personnel as well 
as efficient organisation of and supervision 
over programmes. 


Treatment of the child during the very 
early years in a happy, clean, simple and 
natural physical environment in a Pre-School 
is the first step in a ten-year education 
programme of rehabilitation. There is a need 
for preparing a small number of special 
leaders and youth teachers for these simple, 
rural Pre-Schools. The growth of children 
brought up in reasonably good Pre-Schools 
and Day Nurseries is suddenly arrested, and 
the effects of good early education are des- 
troyed, when these children are sent to the 
usual type of basic or primary school with its 
poor personnel set-up, and low standards of 
teaching. At least for the children of the 
ex-criminal groups, special Basic Schools 
with an eight-year training syllubus should 
be started, so that proper foundations are laid 
to prepare these children to live in a normal 
and healthy social environment, develop 
their skill and talent, and prepare to enter 
their selected vocations to become efficient 
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producers. Two more years in a post-basic 
institution ought to prepare them to shoulder 
the responsibilities and burdens of life at an 
early stage. Training in one or more basic 
vocations, like agriculture, cattle breeding, 
dairying, animal husbanury, forestry, fish- 
ing, together with selected arts and 
crafts, can introduce them to a healthy 
work life. It is possible to send some 
of these youths for training in the 
army, navy, or air force for future service. 
These communities possess a spirit of adven- 
ture, stamina, resourcefulness, a certain 
amount of aggressiveness and qualities of 
leadership. When their habitat is in or near 
industrial and mining areas, their training 
as industrial apprentices with opportunities 
to settle down in urban areas can provide 
another means of economic rehabilitation. 


Dr. B. H. Menta 








In conclusion, it is important to stress the 
urgency of this difficult and essential human 
problem. It is different from the normal 
and vast problem of raising the standards 
of living of our masses, because this section 
of our population has certain handicaps and 
maladjustments of a special nature. The 
neglect of this problem may even endanger 
the health and peace of large populations 
and regions, especially if their historically 
developed factors of criminality were to 
assert themselves. The efforts and resources 
spent on merely maintaining law and order 
by keeping them segregated may well be 
spent on more scientific and painstaking 
measures for comprehensive social and 
economic rehabilitation of the ex-criminal 


groups. 
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SEXUAL DELINQUENCY 


Nmop Mukerji 


During and after the last World War, crime increased enormously in almost all the 


belligerent countries. E: 
In the following article, 


tional conditions gave rise to high juvenile and sexual delinquency. 
. Mukerji analyses the various causes of sexual delinquency of the 


youth in the city of Calcutta in the post war years and also suggests suitable measures to 


tackle this problem. 


Mr. Nirod Mukerji is Reader in the Department of Sociology in the Gauhati University. 


Problem.—It is now widely held that the 
incidence of crime has been on the increase 
since the last world war in most of the 
countries that were involved in it. Acceptance 
of this fact in itself would impel us to look 
for the sources in the social sphere where 
changes may have occurred during the years 
of war. 


India, though not the whole of the country 
at any rate, could not escape the socio- 
political impacts of the war; and, crime here 
has admittedly increased, giving rise to certain 
grave problems to be tackled by the present 
States of the Union. In the State of West 
Bengal, for instance, the situation had 
deteriorated to such an extent that drastic 
steps had to be taken against the offenders. 
Since July 1st 1954, about 8,000 persons have 
been hauled up before the keepers of law 
and order in the state. Bombay has followed 
suit and other states continue to feel the 
necessity of adopting similar measures. 


These crimes albeit of diverse nature con- 
tained nevertheless a preponderance of 
offenders of a rather stereotyped pattern, 
and it was this fact that drew the attention 
of the present writer. Numerically though the 
crimes of rather serious nature have increased 
in this State, the number of what are com- 
monly referred to as ‘petty’ crimes, such as, 
offences related to lawlessness and hooliga- 
nism (not connected with political issues) 
had risen beyond proportions. This was more 
pronounced in the town of Calcutta and its 
vicinity. 


Method.—Efforts are being made by the 
police head-quarters to maintain a register 
of these offenders along with the bare 
minimum facts related to these persons and 
their offences. The first 500 cases were taken 
as a sample of the total population of 
offenders and analysis attempted. The object 
behind the analysis was to determine if any 
particular type of crime was overemphasized, 
and if so, whether these crimes were confined 
to any specific segment of the popuiation. 

The case records, maintained by the Anti- 
Rowdy Section of the Calcutta Police showed 
that most of the crimes were dealt with 
under Sec. 294 (IPC) which lays down as 
an offence the use of obscene language or 
making objectionable gestures in public. A 
good many cases were also dealt with under 
certain sections of the Police Acts, viz., Sec. 
68 (iv) and Sec. 41 (ii) 66; these constituted 
petty offences of theft, gambling, blackmail- 
ing, etc. There were cases of grave crimes too 
(e.g., violation of previous externment order, | 
attempt to murder, etc.) but these were fewer 
in number. On examining the nature of the 
various types of crimes it was decided to 
classify these into two broad categories, viz., 
sex crimes and non-sex crimes, i.e., those 
crimes which had sexual significance attached 
to them, and those which had not. 

The offenders in each case were further 
classified with reference to their age, educa- 
tion, employment, and _ social standing. 
According to their age, the offenders were 
classified into the following subgroups: (i) 
below 15 years; (ii) 16-20 years; (iii) 








21-25 years; and (iv) above 25 years. The 
category of education was divided into: (i) 
illiterates; and those who received (ii) pri- 
mary education, (iii) secondary education, 
and (iv) post-secondary education either in 
a college or any technical institution. There 
were three subclasses under employment, 
viz., (i) employed; (ii) unemployed; and 
(iii) students. In normal circumstances, 
there would be no justification for treating 
the students separately since one engaged in 
studies is supposed to be employed though 
not fetching any remuneration; but for 
reasons we shall presently see it was allotted 
a separate category. Finally, the offenders 
were classified according to their social 
standing. Discrimination here depended on 
the personal impressions of the investigating 
officer. This principle, arbitrary though, the 
writer had to accept without any other alter- 
native. The main classes adopted were: (i) 
‘Lower’ class, meaning the manual workers 
and petty traders and/or those who had 
their dwellings in the slums; (ii) ‘middle’ 
class which included the people of the lower 
middle class, i.e., those who liked to be re- 
ferred to as ‘babu’ but lived in the slums; 
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TABLE 2. 

EDUCATION | 
a ° 4 
Some 130 38 
Post Secondary 32 9 

TABLE 3. 

EMPLOYMENT | 
Employed 140 | 105 
Unemployed 146 64 
Student 34 11 

TABLE 4. 

—_ | 
Lower | 162 128 
Lower Middle | i . 41 
Upper Middle | 3 | il 





Chi-square Test was next employed to 
each of these tables to see how far the dis- 
tributions could be ascribed to chance. The 
(f,-f,)®/f, values corresponding to each of 
these tables are shown below in the Tables 
5 to 8: 



































Te TABLE 5. TABLE 6. 
and (iii) ‘upper middle’ class, those supposed 
to be gentlemen by their calling or by their 0.900 1.600 1.908 3.360 
arentage. 
. iad 8.171 14.533 2.380 4.225 
Results:—The classified results are shown 0.091 0.162 4.709 8.367 
in the Tables 1 to 4. 8.573 15.214 1.284 2.272 
ein TABLE 7. TABLE 8 
| Frequency of Crimes 1.800 3.200 3.000 5.334 
| Sex Non-sex 1.001 1.779 4.412 7.856 
AGE | 0.938 | 1.051 0.060 0.118 
Up to 15 years 4 6 
16 to 20 years | 169 43 
25 oh 24 years | 8 51 Table 9 shows the chi-square values of the 
years | 64 
four tables 1 to 4. 
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TABLE 9. 
Table Chi-square df Significant 
__No. tie at 
5 49.244 3 01 level 
6 28.504 3 01 level 
7 9.769 2 01 level 
8 20.78 2 .01 level 














There emerges a positive indication of 
two broad facts. Firstly, we have reasons 
to feel confident that the distribution as in 
the Tables 1-4 could not be attributed to 
mere chance. Secondly, the tables 5-8 show 
a distinct dichotomy among some of the 
categories. To probe further it was, there- 
fore, decided to determine the significance 
of the difference in the per cent values in 
the contingency tables. It was, however, 
felt that treating the data at their face value 
would not be worthwhile owing to the ex- 
treme internal variations in the cell squares, 
the N in some of the categories is too low to 
have its own existence. Number of the cate- 
gories therefore was shrunk. 


The four categories in the Table 1 were 
reduced to two, viz., the preadolescents and 
the post-adolescents. In the Table 2, the 


offenders were divided into two broad 
groups, i.e., those who had received meagre 
education or none at all, and those whose 
education, in course of time, would have 
been deemed significant. In the Table 3, now 
there are two categories: the employed and 
the unemployed, the students being merged 
in the latter. Out of the 45 students arrested, 
only half a dozen were found to be pupils of 
schools, the rest belonging to the post- 
secondary stage and mostly engaged in 
acquiring technical training of one form or 
another—generally attending classes in the 
commercial institutions. As it is well known, 
such classes are attended by two types of 
students. Those who are employed and seek 
additional equipments for promotion and 
so attend these classes; such persons in this 
investigation were automatically included in 
the list of the employed. Those who attended 
the classes, having nothing else to do, were 
found suitable to be included in the category 
of the unemployed. Members in the Table 4, 
though had presented an ambiguous situation 
were ultimately divided into two classes. 
Following these criteria, the Tables 1-4 are 
now turned into the Tables 10-13. 
































TABLE 10 
Sex Non-sex Cell oD% t Level of 
confidence 
TS f % 
AGE 
(a) (b) ab 2.76 20.6 | Beyond 01 
20 & below 173 34.6 49 9.8 ed 2.99 1.86 at 10.4% 
ac 2.78 2.87 | Beyond 01 
bd 2.63 17.3 | Beyond 01 
Above 20 147 29.4 131 26.2 
(c) (d) 
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TABLE 11 
Sex | Non-sex Level of 
Cell | oD% t © ce 
Oe Oe Oe ae % 
EDUCATION | 
(a) (b) ab 2.92 | 2.94 | Beyond 01 
Illiterate +- | cd | 2.88 | 19.0 —do— 
} 
Primary 158 | 31.6 | 133 26.6 | 
| | 
| | | : ac | 2.79 | 0.48 | Below 10% 
| | | 
Secondary + 162 | 324 | 47 | 94 | bd | 3.27 | 14.61 | Beyond  .01 
Post Sec. | (c) | | (d) | | 
| 
TABLE 12 
| Sex | Non-sex | Level of 
| Cell | oD% t confidence 
7G i ee la ha 
EMPLOYMENT | | 
| | ab 3.15 4.50 | Beyond 01 
| (a) * | ed 2.85 | 14.59 —~—do— 
| | 
Employed | 140 28.0 105 21.0 ac 2.77 4.51 —do— 
| bd | 367 | 452 —do— 
Unengleyed | 190 | 360 15 | 15.0 | 
| 
| (c) (d) | 
TABLE 13 
Sex Non-sex Cell oD% t Level of 
: confidence 
f % f % 
CLASS 
(a) (b) 
ab 2.91 4.05 | Beyond 01 
Lower 162 | 32.4 128 | 25.6 cd 2.98 | 16.91 andere 
ac 2.79 0.43 | Below 10% 
Middle : 158 | 31.6 52 | 10.4 bd 3.37 | 12.52 | Beyond 01 
(c) (d) 





























Each of these tables possesses four squares 
a, b, c, and d. S.E. of the difference in the 


percentage values among the four squares was 
next determined and, also, the critical ratio 
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of these differences and their confidence level. 


Conclusions —Let us now see what con- 
clusions could be drawn from the above 
findings. 


1. The total number of sex and non-sex 
crimes (N=500) is 320 and 180 respectively. 
oD, = +2.14%, that is, we may be confi- 
dent at the .01 level that the obtained 
difference of 28% would not deviate more 
than + 5.5, and we would be justified in 
considering this difference as stable. Chi- 
square test applied to this distribution (after 
employing correction) gives us the value of 
7.29, and the ‘t’ comes to 13.08. It is thus 
confirmed that this distribution could not 
have arisen out of chance, and that the 
observed emphasis on sex crimes is real, We 
have now to see if this emphasis is maintained 
all through the different categories into 
which the offenders were classified. 


2. A scrutiny of the Table 10 reveals that 
(a) proneness to the two kinds of crimes is 
practically the same among the offenders 


, over 20. (b) the sex and non-sex crimes show 


the largest difference among the offenders 
below 20 years. This difference is underlined 
when we compare (c) the number of the 
non-sex crimes committed by the offenders 
below 20 and those above 20. (d) there is an 
absolute positive difference in the large 
number of sex crimes committed by those 
below 20 compared with those above 20. 


This apparent difference will be further 
accentuated if we remember that the total 
number of crimes committed by the former 
group (44.4%) is less than that in the latter 
group. 

The offenders in the age group 20 as 
such are not crime prone; it would be more 
correct to say that it is towards the sex crimes 
that they are induced more easily, or is it sex 
crime? We will try to answer this querry 
later, 


3. Judging the groups, based on educa- 
tional standard (Table 11), it is noticed that 
there is hardly any difference between the 
number of sex-crimes committed by those 
who had little educational background com- 
pared to those who could claim to have 
varying amounts of education. From this 
point of view, education appears to have 
little sobering effect on the persons inclined 
towards crime. However, when the two types 
of crimes within the second group are 
weighed, we find a distinct emphasis on the 
sex crimes. Approximately, for every four 
offences in this group three are sex offences. 
This emphasis will be enhanced if it were 
recalled that the total number of offences in 
the ‘educated’ group is much less than that 
in the ‘non-educated’ group. The onus of the 
large number of sex crimes, so to say, falls 
on the group which had had education. 


4. Table 12 shows that the total offences 
in the two groups, viz., employed and un- 
employed, stand numerically almost at the 
same level. Secondly, considering the two 
categories of offenders there is a distinct 
emphasis on the sex crimes. Thirdly, this 
emphasis becomes pronounced in the case 
of unemployed offenders when we compare 
the sex crimes committed by the two groups 
against the respective number of non-sex 
crimes, 


5. From the point of view of class dis- 
tinction, there is a negligible difference in * 
the number of sex crimes committed by the 
lower or middle class (Table 13). But this 
apparent similarity vanishes when the 
number of non-sex crimes in the two groups 
are compared with each other. The middle 
class offenders committed a lesser number of 
crimes in general (42%), and much less of 
the non-sex crimes. Therefore, comparatively 
speaking, their sex crimes may be regarded 
as much more in number than those com- 
mitted by the lower class. This fact may be 
verified from the Table 8. 








Viewing all this factual evidence, one is 
led to surmise that the preponderance of 
sex crimes over non-sex crimes is found 
mainly in the case of offenders in the adoles- 
cent stage, coming from middle class homes, 
possessing adequate standard of education 
or bearing possibilities of the same, and 
generally without any employment. This 
much one may venture to suggest on the 
basis of quantitative analysis. Now to the 
qualitative aspects of the problem. 


The writer had ample opportunities to 
meet personally many of the offenders, whose 
picture has been outlined above. The follow- 
ing review is based on these experiences. 


Supporting Evidence.—The preceding ana- 
lyses included more than one factor in respect 
of breeding crime. To regard any of these in 
isolation as the factor, or even a major one, 
may be tempting but would be misleading. 
From an academic point of view, it would 
appear almost perfect to hold that the 
psychosexual characteristics in the adolescent 
are the principal determinants in criminal 
offences. With equal facility one might 
contradict; why then majority of the adoles- 
cents did not evince similar propensities? 
Likewise, one keenly interested in politics or 
sociology might use the factor of unemploy- 
ment as the key to solve the riddle of sexual 
delinquency; and as on the former occasion, 
this assertion too could be proved untenable. 
Evidently, the simplest is not necessarily the 
most plausible solution. 


Crime breeds; it is not in the nature of an 
impulsive cataclism. Each crime has its own 
history, each historical event has its own 
background. The kinds of criminal offences 
for which these delinquents were summoned 
by law were hardly known a couple of 
decades ago; one would have felt it difficult 
to imagine such offences perpetrated openly. 
It would have overwhelmed anyone to be 
told that a boy of decent parentage and polite 
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upbringing had indulged in blackguarding 
against a female passerby or behaved 
scurrilously on the public thoroughfare in 
such a manner as to put a Hottentot to shame. 
But what were these young men like in those 
days of the past? 


The indigenous clubs better known as 
‘addas’ which grow heterogenously on the 
outer yawnings of the houses have always 
been a characteristic feature of the Calcutta 
life. Youths gossiping, playing cards, more 
often giving free reins to their vainglories, 
holding excited and interminable arguments 
over sports and politics and fighting mighty 
verbal battles were part and parcel of the 
life there. Now and then, a sly hint was 
thrown on matters pertaining to sex but 
these occasional hints only acted as sauce 
and never formed the main pabulum. 


Who were the members of these clubs? 
Among the heterogenous elements, the 
students and the unemployed formed the 
bulk of the membership. Before the forties, 
these unemployed were burdensome to the 
joint families, no doubt, but were not 
regarded in the nature of a curse as would 
be today. On such occasions as public pujas 
or when a dead body was to be carried to 
the burning ghat, these lads came to be 
quite handy. Blessed by the low cost of living, 
they managed to thrive with little or no 
ambitions. 


They were, however, not quite oblivious to 
their changing surroundings. The political 
ripples, between the years 1937 and 39, did 
not fail to touch their hearts; the years 1939- 
42 found them in an expectant mood. Then 
came the upheaval of larger dimensions in 
1942. The erstwhile members of the peaceful 
‘addas’ found themselves in the midst of 
issues bigger than could be held by their 
imagination. As we know, every youth by 
psychological preconditioning is a patriot. 
They could not resist the clarion calls sounded 
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everywhere. Fear of the red turban or the 
sola topees began to dwindle fast. It was a 
great experience for these youths; they were 
being deconditioned of the conditioning that 
had continued for centuries. The clubs were 
transformed into political action committees. 
Also, many of the old members found em- 
ployment in the war jobs. 


Then came the historic famine. A touching 
experience it was to the inhabitants of the 
then undivided province of Bengal. The 
repercussions on the mind of the youth must 
have been shattering. The threads which 
held man and man together, weaving the web 
of social life, started bursting at every point. 
The moral codes which had influenced the 
life of the civilized man were now proving 
false and therefore could be dispensed with. 
Men died at every second door step; and 
pathos lost its significance as people witnessed 
mothers giving birth to babies on the con- 
gested pavements. What price morality when 
father offered his daughter in exchange for 
a morsel. All those social institutions which 
had taken thousands of years to grow swayed 
dangerously like the Mount Pelion before 
crashing. 


The years 1945-46 saw the cessation of 
hostilities, but could not stop the decline of 
the morale of the youth. 


Peace brought to an end the unprecedented 
scale of war-time employment. At the same 
time, the cost of living which had soared 
high during the war years hardly showed any 
sign of receding. The age-old joint family 
system which had commenced cracking 
during the famine continued disrupting. 
Consequently, those responsible for making 
both ends meet were not in a mood to 
welcome the veterans back to a happy home. 
They were destined to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed. They returned with the dual 
war presents: frustration and shaky moral 
sense. 


4 


Then came the orgies of communal riot 
giving rise to the brutality of the dark age. 
Overnight the idle youth took up the role 
of the saviour; no, they were even pressed by 
their elders to take up this sacred cause. By 
the way, the boy who was 13 years old in 
1947 is just 20 today. The march of civili- 
zation came to a standstill as the killers 
boasted of their bestiality and searched for 
new ways of violence. Frustration does find 
ways of escape. If they had felt any moral or 
mental conflict in their situation, it was but 
shortlived. According to the universal codes 
of law held rigidly everywhere, it is a crime 
to kill outside the battle or except in self- 
defence. But here was a situation of dazzling 
contradiction; social approval with monetary 
support flowed from various quarters for 
organizing defence which turned into offence 
unawares. To lay one’s hands on helpless 
women and innocent children, the young 
killer thought of nothing; he suffered no 
conflicts or qualms of conscience. For some 
time, expressions like pity and piety, justice 
and charity were openly jeered at and 
ridiculed. Lest these assertions be now 
regarded as indulging in rhetoric, the writer 
would hasten to add that on more than one 
occasion he had to face the possibility of 
losing his own life in his endeavours to save 
others; also he can now recall that very few 
of these ready-assassins appeared to be of the 
post-adolescent age. For months, there 
continued the lust and frenzy of murder, 
rape, arson, and looting. In these matters, 
support in the shape of men, money, and 
materials was freely lent by the adults many 
of whom today stand at the helm of the 
society. 


Then began a gradual withdrawal of the 
support of the elders as the shape of things 
changed for the better. But the wolf had 
now tasted blood and flesh and so demand- 
ed its continuance. The local defence com- 
mittees virtually turned into offence com- 





mittees. Collecting donations under threats 
of using firearms, robbery, snatching, became 
common incidents. Money thus collected 
went into drinking and debauchery. Art, 
literature, music tasted too insipid to the 
palate of these artless young deviants. They 
demanded thrill and excitation, no matter 
in what perverted forms these were 
available. And, there were some of the ways 
still left open, not dubbed anti-social, which 
could quench the thirst in the young per- 
verts, Pictures and pornographics provided 
by a country in the new world filled the 
gap. That crime films have extensively con- 
tributed to the growing social menace has 
been openly admitted not only in this coun- 
try but also, in the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
Many of the Indian film producers have 
learnt from their experience that even the 
worst picture would fetch good returns if a 
scene or two of debauchery could somehow 
be introduced in it. Concurrently porno- 
graphic literature, as admitted by all, has 
almost flooded the town of Calcutta. The 
covers and jackets of these books and 
magazines bear captions and pictures brazen- 
ly declaring the lurid feast of sensuality that 
could be had for a cheap price. Hawkers 
and tradesmen go round the hostels for 
school and college boys lending these pages 
of poison for a few annas. 

However, with the gradual tightening of 
the state apparatus in favour of tranquility, 
the delinquents were now faced with the 
shrinkage in the sphere of their activities. I 
am told on authoritative sources that, during 
this period (roughly, 1949-53), acts of de- 
linquency grew in frequency in the homes 
wherein these boys resided. Ornaments of 
the female inmates of the house, father’s 
spectacles or brother’s pen, for instance, 
began to disappear with uncanny rapidity. 
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As is to be expected, the home became the 
source of mounting unhappiness to these 
young persons and yet they could not leave 
for the bait of two meals a day. One ques- 
tion that I asked these delinquents was: 
given an opportunity to live elsewhere, would 
you like to live in the present place of resi- 
dence? The reply invariably was in the 
negative. 


The problem of unemployment assuming 
countrywide proportions, these youths ad- 
justed themselves willy-nilly to the none too 
pleasing prospects of continued idleness, 
while searching for new avenues of enter- 
tainment to suit their taste. 


Judging the background in which these 
sex crimes were committed by the dominant 
group as portrayed in the earlier tables, and 
scrutinizing the nature of offences, one 
would be inclined to believe that most of 
these offences were committed in the spirit 
of adventure. The middle class boys possessed 
an amount of daring in this matter which 
was lacking in the lower class folks; the 
latter still retained a feeling of timidity and 
hesitancy against openly committing anti- 
social acts as the ‘babus’ did; besides, the 
members of the lower class sufferred little 
repression and had many more channels to 
remain employed. Anyway, rape and seduc- 
tion as definite crimes could not be included 
in the same category as tutoring a lad 
younger than oneself to pinch a passing 
woman, or betting with a pal that the 
latter would not dare to thrust a kiss on the 
unchaperoned girl walking to her school. 
One would hesitate to include such offences 
in the category of crime as the term is under- 
stood. Should not these offences be regarded 
more in the nature of adventurous misdemea- 
nour arising out of wrong social conditions ?* 





* The writer would like to express his gratitude to Sri Satyendra Nath Mukerji, I.P., J.P., 
Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, for providing facilities to conduct this investigation. 
The opinions and conclusions expressed are entirely the author's own. 
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VILLIARS OF CHINGLEPUT DISTRICT 


By S. R. VENKATARAMAN 


The Villiars are a small group of tribal people, settled around the Chingleput District 
of Madras State. In the following article, Mr, Venkataraman gives an account of the socio- 


economic conditions of this tribal sect. 


Mr. Venkataraman is a member of the Servants of India Society. 


Introduction.—The Villiars (Bowmen) of 
Chingleput District are one of the most 
backward communities in the Madras State. 
Anthropologists aver that ethnologically and 
racially the Villiars, also called Villi and 
Kattukaran, the Yenadis and Chenchus of 
Nellore, the Sholagars of Coimbatore and 
the Irulas of Nilgiris belong to the same 
stock. But they are all now in different 
stages of social development; some are ex- 
tremely backward and primitive, others, 
semi-tribal, and a few of them have com- 
pletely given up their tribal habits and taken 
to sophisticated ways of life. The last 
category are hardly distinguished from the 
average citizen. However, all these are still 
on the lower rungs of our social and eco- 
nomic ladder. , 


The Villiar Population According to the 
figures available, the Villiars number 9,460, 
of whom 1,282 are children of school going 
age. They are distributed as follows in the 
various taluks of the district: 





Taluks Population Children 
Madurantakam 2,000 200 
Sriperumbudur 1,860 273 
Chingleput 1,217 160 
Kancheepuram 1,293 313 
Saidapet 419 34 
Tiruvallur 1,848 254 
Ponneri 823 48 
9,460 1,282 





Their Characteristics——The Villiars are 
generally described’ as a nomadic people. 


This is not strictly true. Whenever they 
find it difficult to make a living in a village 
where they habitually stay, they migrate to 
some other village for some months where 
there is work and return to their old habitat. 
Thus their movements are generally governed 
by the availability or non-availability of work 
in their own village; and the orbit of their 
movement is the Taluk or the District at the 
most. Always they come back to their own 
village like the prodigal son. If one notices 
an uninhabited hut and asks for the 
occupant, the other Villiars will say that the 
owner of that hut has gone to such and such 
a village and will soon return to his abode. 
This has been the general pattern of life of 
the Villiars for generations. In the place 
of their temporary sojourn, the earth is their 
couch and the blue sky their roof. Neither 
worried nor dissatisfied with their lot, with 
no hope of a full meal, with nothing to 
boast of in the shape of worldly goods, the 
Villiars live like near bond slaves with fear 
and misery shadowing them everywhere. 


Fear Complex.—Even though the Criminal 
Tribes Act has been repealed, the average 
Villiar is not yet completely free from the 
old-police-fear complex. It is still noticeable 
in many. But the womenfolk, however, are 
not so shy as the male. It is said that the 
villagers were, in the past, responsible for 
bringing the Villiars under the Criminal 
Tribes Act, and therefore, they are obsessed 
with fear of the police on the one hand 
and of the mischief mongers in the village 
on the other. This fear had destroyed 
their manhood, initiative and self-respect. 
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Even today I hear that, in the towns of 
Chingleput, some Villiars suspected to be bad 
characters are visited at night by the police 
at a particular hour, and if they are not 
found in their places at that hour, 
they have to explain their absence to 
the satisfaction of the police. The more 
peaceful and law abiding of the Villiars, 
however, boycott completely those who are 
under police surveillance. I wanted to see 
the Villiars who were under police surveil- 
lance but none of them could be seen during 
the day, except an old woman aged about 
sixty, sitting in the Villiar camp and sorting 
out charcoal from the ashes, for selling it 
to people in town. When asked about her 
menfolk, she said that they had gone to the 
jungle to gather firewood and that they 
would return only at dusk. To the next 
question, for how long they were living on 
the banks of the tank under the tree, she 
said with a smile that she was born there, 
married and gave birth to children there, 
and that her grand-children also were born 
there under the trees on the tank bund. 


Unsophisticated—The average Villiar is 
totally unconscious of the several handicaps 
and disabilities from which he suffers. He 
does not know the difference between joy 
and sorrow. He does not readiiy respond 
to your querries. He looks round to his 
village-masters for approval or disapproval 
to respond or not, to answer or not to 
answer. 


Appearance.—At first sight, the average 
Villiar who is backward and primitive looks 
like a frightened deer at bay. Several years 
ago, when I visited one of the Yenadi 
colonies in Chittoor District, one Yenadi 
who is racially a cousin of the Villiar, ran 
for life on seeing me open my camera to 
snap him. The Villiar of Chingleput is no 
better than his Yenadi kinsman. He does 
not, however, run away, but stealthily goes 


backward and disappears in the lane between 
the huts, never to be seen again. Lean and 
unkempt with dirty knotted hair, bare- 
bodied except for a small piece of cloth to 
cover his nakedness, with an unshaven face 
and a goat like beard, a set of teeth that 
appear diseased, the average Villiar is not 
at all pre-possessing. 


Occupation—The Villiars are attached to 
the households of the well-to-do and the 
middle classes as domestic servants, scrubbing 
vessels, washing clothes, bringing water, 
pounding rice and cutting wood and as farm 
servants and watchers either for a meal a 
day or some measures of grain or some 
cash. Both men and women are habitual 
pounders of paddy and, during the harvest 
season, they get wages in kind, perhaps a 
measure of rice for the whole day. Most 
of the Villiars are law abiding, docile and 
indolent, having their daily meal when they 
earn and starving when they must. Some of 
them work in the mills, in the firewood 
depots as wood-cutters and in temples as 
bearers of lights and images on festive 
occasions. They collect the leaves of a tree 
called Seekanandazhai, which they dry and 
powder and sell for a few annas. It is called 
Arappu in Tamil and used by people for 
scrubbing their bodies while taking their 
weekly oil bath. 


They also collect the leaves of Athi trees 
and sell them for a few annas. Villiar men 
and women are adepts in catching cobras 
and rat-snakes alive. They sell the skins of 
the rat-snakes and the cobra. If a Villiar 
comes across a snake hole while walking 
in the fields or on tank bunds, he will not 
move out of that place before catching a 
snake. He knows by certain marks outside 
the hole if a snake is in it or not and also 
the habits of the cobra and the rat-snake. 
For instance, it is said the cobra always 


rests keeping its head near the opening of 
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the hole to get fresh air. The Villiars 
believe it is not possible for a cobra to bite 
a person when it is in the hole. The average 
Villiar puts his hands into the hole with a 
dexterity that is really surprising and 
hair-raising. He uses a green herb as an 
antidote for snake bites. 


In the village of Valarpuram a young 
Villiar woman aged twenty-five seems to 
have caught more cobras than any Villiar 
male. The Villiars know the value of herbs 
for all common ailments too, and it will 
be worthwhile collecting from them all 
application. 


The Villiar women also do all the 
domestic work and collect firewood from the 
jungles and sell it in Chingleput town. As 
the Villiars are touchables they have access 
to temples and houses of caste Hindus. Thus, 
generally speaking, the Villiars may be said 
to be very backward in all respects. Those 
who live in towns are slightly better econo- 
mically but in certain respects their position 
is much more deplorable than of those in 
the villages. 


Their Economic Position —Economically, 
most of the Villiars are in a much worse 
position than even the Harijans. They are 
scattered in groups of five and six families 
in the far away villages. Therefore, meeting 
them in one place is a problem. One has 
to go from village to village to study their 
conditions and needs. 


Except in the villages of Oonaimanjari 
and Nayappakam, in all other places a large 
majority of Villiars live in the open under 
the shades of the trees, near the temples, 
in the backyards of their landlords or on 
the farms. Generally the huts in which they 
live are not enough for a dog to live in. 
Their huts are of diverse shapes. Some are 
umbrella-shaped, about four feet high and 
four feet in diameter. Others are rectangular, 
ten feet by eight feet, with walls 14 feet 


high with a thatched roof. There is a door- 
way about 3 by 24 feet and one has to 
double oneself to enter the hut. 


The Villiars of Oonaimanjari are cultiva- 
tors and own a hut, a small plot of land 
and working bulls. They look sturdy and 
healthy, the result of hard work and better 
standard of living. They look better dressed 
and more refined in their manners than the 
ordinary Villiar. Two of them own cows 
and sell the milk to the Madras Cooperative 
Milk Supply Union. Some are engaged in 
cloth printing trade on piece work basis and 
earn a few annas a day. 


The needs of Villiars may be broadly 
stated as follows: — 


1. House sites in the case of those who 
are earning and are in a position to 
put up huts. 


2. House sites and huts to those who 
are without a place to live in, and 
provision of some work for them. 

3. Lands for agricultural purposes, a 
pair of cattle and agricultural imple- 
ments and financial aid for initial 
expenses. 

4. Starting a hostel-cum-school for about 
30 Villi children in a central place, 
like Singaperumal Koil or Athur, for 
the first three standards, relaxing all 
rules as a special case in the case of’ 
Villiar children up to ten years of 
age for admission into the hostel-cum- 
school. 

5. Loans for purchasing buffaloes and 
milch cows recoverable in instalments 
through cooperative societies. 

6. Training in useful and independent 
occupations which can employ them 
all through the year and enable them 
to earn a livelihood. 


Villiar Children.—Villiar children mostly 
tend the cattle of the villages for a few 








measures of grain or some kanjee. One boy 
told me that he had to tend cattle as his 
father had received money from their owner. 
They never attend schools as their parents 
are not keen on educating them and the 
villagers would not like to forego the services 
of those boys for looking after their cattle. 
While they tend the cattle, the boys also 
catch rats, snakes, hares and birds. I have 
so far visited nearly two-hundred Villiar 
families in dozen villages and my informa- 
tion is that there is not even a single Villi 
boy or girl attending a school. I heard, 
however, that three young men had studied 
up to the fourth standard, one of whom, 
I hear, is employed as a peon in the Muni- 
cipality. The other two are unemployed. 
In fact, in Poonamallee when I spoke to 
the villagers and told them that hostel-cum- 
school would be opened for them, they pro- 
mised me at first to send their children. A 
week later they changed their minds and 
were not prepared to send their children to 
school even if free food and clothing were 
provided. 

Their Religion—Villiars are Hindus by 
faith, They worship a Goddess, by name, 
Kanniamma. Each Villiar has a drum made 
of goat’s skin which he beats when he sings 
and dances on special occasions and when 
he worships Kanniamma. At nights he lights 
a fire in front of his hut or at the place 
where he sleeps and goes on beating his djum 
to the accompaniment of a song. The drum 
is his inseparable companion. 


Folk Songs.—There are a number of folk 
songs in vogue among them. But I could 
not succeed in getting the correct texts 
during my visits as it is the women who 
are experts in singing these songs and they 
could not be persuaded to sing before a 
stranger. 

The names of the Villiars are the same as 
those of Hindus. They add in some cases 
a prefix to denote their tribe, such as for 
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instance, Villi Vedachalam. The other 
names are Balaraman, Subramanyam, Muru- 
gan, Narayanan, Gopal, Arjunan, etc. They 
have other curious names, such as, 
Mannukatti (clod of earth), Vellai (white) 
Koshu (Mosquitto), Thoppai (Big stomach). 
Jinnu (not known), Manikkundu (clock 
tower), Pachchai (Green). Among women 
such names as Parvati, Karuppayi, Ellammal, 
Muniammal! and the like are common. A 
Villiar in Chingleput town is called a 
‘Kattu Karan’, meaning a forest dweller 
as opposed to the villager. 


Their Food.—The Villiars eat the flesh 
of goats, pigs, rats, rabbits and fish but they 
never eat beef. 


Marriage Customs.—The Villies are mono- 
gamists. But the husband and wife can 
divorce each other and marry another. I 
did not come across a man having more 
than one wife at a time. Widows are per- 
mitted to remarry. From the age of ten, 
boys and girls are married and they are 
unaware of the provisions of the Sarada Act. 

The bridegroom has to pay the bride’s 
party a sum of Rs. 7/8/- as pariyam and 
one saree and two and a half annas as 
Mulaipalkuli, to the mother of the bride, 
for having suckled the bride in her infancy. 
The elder brother of the bride has to present 
the bridegroom with a silver ring for 
adorning the digits of the feet of the bride- 
groom, costing about eight annas and the 
bridegroom returns the compliments by 
presenting his brother-in-law with a rupee. 
The marriage is a simple affair. An elderly 
Villi officiates as a priest. The beating of 
the drum and the singing of some songs 
suited to the occasion are the important 
items in such feasts, but they have been 
given up now. No non-vegetarian dishes are 
served at the marriage feast; it is all 
vegetarian. The marriage lasts only for a 
day, and the total expenses do not exceed 
Rs. 30/-. 
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In the seventh month of pregnancy, the 
bride’s parents go to the house of the bride, 
present her and her husband with a sari 
and cloth and take the pregnant girl home. 
In the third month after delivery, the 
parents bring her back with her child to 
husband’s house, with a sari, dhoti and 
ornaments for the child, as presents. During 
the child birth, pollution is observed for 9 
days, and the delivery is conducted by an 
experienced Villi woman. Children are 
suckled by mothers for a year and sometimes 
even longer. However, some rice is given 
to the child from the seventh month onwards. 
When I questioned as to what would happen 
to those children of mothers had not enough 
breast milk to feed them, they laughed and 
said that it is unheard of in their community. 
The child is given a name on the 9th day 
of its birth, after a bath by both the mother 
and the child, which is also followed by a 
feast. 


Other Social Customs.—During menstrua- 
tion women observe pollution for three to 
four days as other caste Hindus do. The 
Villies bury the dead and pour milk into 
their mouth, then bathe in a tank and offer 
sesame and water to propitiate the dead. 
Then a feast is held to which all the rela- 
tions are invited. The total expense will 
be about Rs. 10/-. They observe pollution 
for 10 days as the other Hindus do. There- 
after, no worship is offered or any ceremony 
performed in memory of the departed. 

Religion of the Villiars—Though the 
Villiars are Hinduised, they worship their own 
Goddess Kanniamma. In the months of April 
and May, they go to the temple of 


Kanniamma and shave the heads of their 
children, both boys and girls, and offer the 
hair to the Goddess. This is invariably done 
by every Villi who has a child, upto ten years 
of age. 

Tattooing in their forearms is common 
among both the sexes. The tattoo patterns 


_ 
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are Eluminchan Kothu (bunch of lemon), 
Krishnan thottil (cradle of Krishna), 
Kilikundu (the parrot’s cage), Kamalam 
(Lotus), Thel pachai (scorpion tattoo), etc. 
The women have others which are called the 
Avaraipandal (a pandal for the bean) on her 
upper forearm, and on her left thumb and 
additional tattoo mark of Kutthu vilakku 
(the bell metal lamp). To have all this 
tattooed they pay the Korava woman three 
to four annas. 


Some of the Villies cannot tell the ages of 
their children, the number of months in a 
year and the number of days in a week. It 
was pleasant to see his more intelligent wife 
coming forward and pinching her husband 
to say that the child was two years old, there 
are 12 months in a year and seven days in 
a week. In repeating it, he confidently 
asserted that there were 8 days in a week, 
much to the merriment of all those assembled. 


The Villies in Chingleput town are a class 
by themselves. I could not believe when I 
was shown some women as Villies. Most of 
them look cultured and have attractive well- 
proportioned and pleasing features. This, it 
is said is due to the kind of free life that their 
women are leading, which seems to provide 
them opportunities for practising prostitution. 
The Villi community does not look upon 
prostitution as an evil. They think nothing 
wrong in their women going astray, because | 
that helps them to earn a rupee or two daily 
to supplement the family’s meagre income. 
They only object to their women consorting 
with men lower than themselves in status. 
I came across a family in which there were 
no male members but only two women, one 
aged about forty a widow and another about 
twenty, her daughter, also a widow. The 
elderly woman wanted help for putting up a 
hut. The daughter was so good looking that 
I asked the old woman whether her daughter 
was the mistress of the household where she 
was working. The elderly woman said that 








she was her only daughter and that her 
husband had heen dead for more than four 
years and so both of them were living 
together. But I found the younger woman, 
having two children, one about two years 
old and the other about ten months, both of 
them fair looking, well dressed and clean, 
just like children of the middle class families. 
When I inquired if she had been married 
again, the mother said no, but that both of 
them were living together. There is no need 
for further comment. There is therefore a 
great need to settle them in proper places 
and not permit them to live under the trees 
or sleep in the pials or the backyards of the 
houses where they are employed. 


The Villiar as a Snake Catcher —The Villi 
is a clever catcher of all kinds of snakes. 
When the cobra stands erect with its hood 
spread, the Villi, by his mesmeric power, 
makes it stand motionless and catches it 
easily. While catching a cobra, he deftly uses 
a stick with two prongs to pin it down to the 
earth making any movement impossible. He 
also uses a kind of noose into which the snake 
is caught. He never beats the snake to death 
while catching. He catches it alive and 
immediately after, removes its fangs and skins 
it while it is still alive. 

The Villi uses several kinds of herbs and 
roots as an antidote, not only for snake bites 
but for all bites of poisonous creatures. A 
Villi told me that there were three kinds 
of herbs and roots used as antidotes. One of 
them is called Nava Kunji. Its root is eaten 
by the Villi before he goes to catch cobras 
and snakes. He also eats the leaves and the 
roots of the two other herbs, called siriza 
nangai and peria nangai. These herbs are 
antidotes for the bites of 32 kinds of 
venomous creatures including snakes. The 
names of some of the different kinds of 
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snakes and poisonous creatures as given by 
the Villi are:— 


Kattu paniyan, veriyan kattiri, yennai 
masakkan or yennai paniyan, suvarothi, 
nagan (cobra), sarattai, pozhai kattiri, vellai 
masakkan, puttukkalan, jini mandalam, pill 
vetti, kanapuchi, nattuvakkili, kattu thel, 
seyyan, thanni nagan, nalla nagan. 


They also know the symptoms of the bites 
of particular poisonous creatures, by the 
changes that come over the victim after the 
bite. The man who is bitten by pozhai 
kattiri will vomit blood through the mouth 
and nose. 


The most poisonous of the snakes is the 
hoodless cobra called puttukkalan. Pill vetti 
is like the scorpion and if its bite is not treat- 
ed in time the man will die. For a bite by 
the thanni nagan, the victim has to take his 
medicine sitting in neck deep of water. 


I saw the herbs which were shown to me 
by the Villi. They keep them not only for 
their own use, but also to administer them 
to others bitten by poisonous creatures. 


While going out to catch snakes, the Villi 
invariably takes and munches a good dose of 
these herbs. These herbs are said to be ex- 
tremely bitter, and should the cobra or the 
snake bite the man, it will die of the poison 
that is in the man’s blood. The person who 
gave me this information, a man of about 
fifty-five, told me that he had been bitten by 
very poisonous cobras on several occasions 
before he could remove their fangs but he 
was saved because of the herbs. I then put 
him a very inconvenient question if the 
medicine was always cent per cent effective. 
He replied in an aphorism when he said: 
“But unavailing against fate, the herbs the 
venom abate.” 
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THE ADOLESCENT CRIMINAL* 


Y. S. MEHENDALE 


A criminal is the product of his environments, In the following article, Dr. Mehendale 
analyses the various factors of environment which are responsible for making a criminal of an 
individual and suggests suitable measures to counteract such environmental influences. 


Dr. Mehendale is a Professor of Philosophy in the Poona University. 


The present investigation is concerned with 
4,500 offenders who were between 16 and 
25 years of age and were received into the 
Yeravada Central Prison, Poona, during the 
period 1931—41. The Main purpose of the 
study is to examine the nature, circums- 
tances, apparent motives and other causal 
factors which, within the limits prescribed, 
contributed to adolescent criminality. 


It cannot be claimed that all the factors 
associated with crime have been considered; 
but it may fairly be said that a reasonably 
accurate picture has been presented of the 
offenders and their environment. The con- 
ditions brought to light so far, in most cases, 
in accounting for their crime, and there is 
strong presumptive evidence that it is the 
influence of environment that brings most 
of these boys into court. 


A reader who carefully examines the many 
different crimes committed by them cannot 
fail to be struck by the fact that, although 
criminality may be, in its essence, the same 
all over the world, there are certain crimes 
which are typically Indian. They can be 
committed only in the peculiar social atmos- 
phere of this country. The motives of these 
crimes spring from the established relations 
and traditional taboos of the Indian society. 
In other words, they are to be traced not to 
human nature but to Indian nature which 
is the product of the Indian mode of living 
and is dominated by the Indian way of 
thinking, cultural traditions, habits and 


customs. Thus, for example, Indian dacoits 
are not like American gangsters. They are 
not bred out of the corrupt background of 
ill-gotten wealth, but are a result of brutal 
poverty. Again, compared to the dark and 
complicated wickedness of European 
murders, compared to the fundamental 
savagery of the actions of such men as 
Palmer or Orsini, most of the crimes of 
murder and homicide in India appear almost 
accidental. In some cases, the culprit regards 
himself as an executioner rather than a 
murderer. He believes his act to be entirely 
justified. In others, simple and unsophisti- 
cated youths, unable to make their cause 
understood in the courts, which use another 
language and whose ways and outlook are 
so different from theirs, take the law into 
their own hands. Few of the offenders under 
study would be fit heroes or villains of a 
detective story. 


It may now be asked whether there is 
any principle of causation in these crimes. 
When one considers the problem of crime 
dispassionately, one will find in it the fact of 
a multiple determination. Crime is assign- 
able to no single cause, nor yet to two or 
three; it springs from a wide variety of causes, 
usually from a multiplicity of alternative and 
converging influences. 


Yet in any given case, amid the tangle of 
necessary factors, some single circumstance 
not infrequently stands out as the most 
prominent or the most influential. Th’* may 
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be termed the immediate cause or influence. 
For purposes of exposition, the various 
causal factors have been grouped and dealt 
with under different headings. 


Home Conditions—(a) Ill-adapted 
husband-wife relationship is obviously the 
most serious factor in the causation of violent 
crime. This is evidenced by the fact that the 
largest number of cases under investigation 
have the background of a home in which 
husbands killed their wives. The following 
factors have been found to be responsible for 
the husband-wife maladjustment: 


(i) Wife’s Adultery—Evidently this is 
the most frequent and grave cause of marital 
conflict. The conception of adultery is very 
elastic and is determined by certain notions, 
often mistaken, existing among the people. 
Thus, for example, the wife is regarded as 
the property of the husband, who must be 
subservient to him in everything. Even if the 
husband contracts extra-marital relations, the 
wife must remain faithful to him. Since the 
husband’s personal and family honour is 
associated with the chastity of the wife, a 
woman who commits adultery is held to 
bring shame to her husband and his family 
and hence is severely punished. 


(ii) Wife’s Running away to Parental 
Home.—Another very important cause for 
friction between the husband and wife, is her 
frequent return to her parents’ house and 
her stout refusal to return to her husband. 
Not infrequently, the parents of the wife too 
side her, which usually leads to trouble. 
Crimes springing from such social situations 
are a reflection on the dualism of cultural 
patterns existing between the families of the 
bride and the bridegroom. 


(iti) Wife’s Refusal to Sexual Intercourse.- 
Sometimes, a rare cause of disharmony 
between the husband and wife is the wife’s 
refusal to sexual intercourse. Crimes arising 
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out of such situations are rooted in the sense 
of sexual ownership which, the husband 
thinks, he has over his wife. 


Besides, there arise some situations which 
prove to be the last in the chain of events 
and give rise to criminal outbursts, for which 
however, personal factors, such as, high irri- 
tability, fatigue, etc., must be held responsi- 
ble rather than the social ones. 


(b) Irresponsible Behaviour of Adole- 
scents—The growing adolescents fail to 
realize the importance of their new responsi- 
bilities and duties. Instead of assisting their 
parents in their agricultural work or other oc- 
cupations, they spend time in idle gossips and 
are very often addicted to harmful and vici- 
ous habits, such as, keeping mistresses, visit- 
ing prostitutes, drinking, smoking, gambling 
and the like. Such an irresponsible behaviour 
creates occasions for frequent quarrels with 
elders leading some day to violent assault. 


(c) Harsh and Cold Treatment by the 
Father.—This is noted as an important factor 
leading to patricide and attempts to com- 
mit suicide. 


(d) Loose Parental Control—This is a 
factor of some significance, especially in 
cases of theft. The offenders usually start 
committing theft in their own homes. Strik- 
ingly enough their parents do not complain 
and allow their sons to lead an unruly and 
unrestrained life. The unpleasant result is 
that the boys come under the influence of 
gang leaders, habituals and other criminals 
who exploit them and initiate them in the 
art of thieving and housebreaking. 


(e) Poverty—The significance of the poor 
home is greatest in crimes against property. 
In several cases, the youths, being considered 
an economic burden, had to leave. their 
homes in search of employment, chiefly, in 
cities, where bad company and unwholesome 
occupations soon made them yield to low 
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pleasures and deviate into paths of crime. 
In cases where the offenders were faced with 
financial embarrassments due to unemploy- 
ment, indebtedness and fear of starvation, 
crimes against property were committed as 
a last and desperate attempt to get money. 
There are a few cases where unemployment 
drove the disappointed boys to commit 
suicide. 

(2) Companionship.—A remarkable feature 
of adolescent criminality is that not a small 
amount of crime is ascribed to the influence 
of persons with whom the offenders were 
associated. 


Outside the family, caste is the next 
immediate social circle into which one gets 
absorbed. The influence of caste members is 
apparent in the majority of crimes connec- 
ted with factional and land disputes. Compa- 
nionship is found to be one of the most 
dominant factors in the crimes against 
property, where the youths, most of whom 
were without any previous conviction, were 
conveniently used as fitting instruments for 


«arrying out criminal operations. It is be- 


wildering to note that there are also cases 
where the police patels engineered and 
plotted the crime and induced the simple and 
innocent lads to commit theft and house- 
breaking. 


Women, especially of a loose moral 
character, were responsible for not a few 
crimes against person. Thus, in some cases 
wives abetted the young offenders to kill their 
own husbands, in order that they might be 
able to gratify their lust without hindrance. 
In several cases of sexual crimes, they either 
took the initiative or offered no real resis- 
tance when being taken away for illicit 
purposes. In a few other cases, women helped 
young men to elope with girl victims. In 
yet other cases, mothers through fear of 
social ostracism instigated their adolescent 
paramours to do away with their illegitimate 
offspring. 


(3) Jealousy and Revenge.—Jealousy and 
the desire for revenge is probably the third 
most important cause of crimes against 
person. Most of the crimes connected with 
family feuds, abuses, imputations and social 
ostracism, and dismissal from service were 
motivated by revenge. Sexual jealousy led 
the offenders to kill the persons who came 
in the way of satisfaction of their sex impulse, 
whereas sexual revenge culminated in 
murders of those lovers who misbehaved with 
the offenders’ kinswomen, There are a few 
cases of property crimes which must be 
attributed to no other motive than revenge. 
Obviously where revenge or jealousy was 
the motive, the crimes were very well planned 
and the murders were characterized by the 
thoroughness of a method. 


(4) Intoxication—Not a few crimes of 
violence are due to intoxication. Curiously 
enough, the victims were offenders’ own 
friends, co-workers and even kinsmen, most 
of whom were, at the time of the crime, 
themselves under the influence of liquor. 
There was no ill-will between the parties and 
no adequate motive to explain the com- 
mission of the crime. This leads to the finding 
that nothing but intoxication operated as a 
contributory factor. 


(5) Adolescent Disturbances——The offen- 
ders under investigation were aged between 
16 and 25 years. That is to say, they were 
passing through a period when the rate of 
physical and mental growth is often most 
uneven, the emotions are most unstable and 
experience uncertain. Again it is during 
this period that the inborn and instinctive 
tendencies, namely, those of sex, acquisition, 
aggression and assertion become more direct, 
commanding and importunate. The crimi- 
nogenic significance of these tendencies has 
been brought to light in crimes connected 
with (i) sexual motive, (ii) robbery, 
(iii) land disputes, (iv) money quarrels, 





(v) exceeding right of self-defence, and 
(vi) revolt against police authority. 

(6) Crime, A Social Heritage —Perhaps 
the most striking feature of crime against 
property is that there are certain castes 
which regard crime as a duty and right 
sanctioned by descent, with elaborate rules 
of discipline and code of conduct amongst 
themselves, according to which they would, 
for instance, commit only crimes of a specific 
nature and would never attempt to 
encroach upon the thieving rights of other 
criminal castes. Quite a large number of 
adolescent offenders convicted of housebreak- 
ing and theft, robbery, dacoity and counter- 
feiting belonged to the so-called criminal 
tribes and castes. 


Prevention of Adolescent Crime.—After 
this brief review of the main causal factors, 
it may now be asked: What is the future of 
adolescent crime? Can it be cured? If so, 
how? Can the environment be so changed 
as to make it adjustable to each individual? 


It must be confessed that questions like 
these are more easily asked than answered, 
perhaps none of them can be satisfactorily 
answered. It is a common obsession that 
every evil must have a remedy; that if it 
cannot be cured to-day it can be tomorrow; 
that man is a creature of infinite potentiali- 
ties and possibilities, and all that is. needed 
is time and patience. 


Although one may not be convinced that 
every evil can be cured, that all trouble can 
be banished, or that every maladjustment 
can be corrected, yet one may reasonably 
hope that perhaps here and there society can 
be made to run a little more smoothly; 
perhaps some of the chief frictions incident 
to life may be avoided; perhaps a little higher 
social order may be developed; perhaps it 
may be possible to get rid of some of the 
cruelty incident to social organization. But 
how? 
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An attempt has been made here to suggest 
some remedies for the prevention of adoles- 
cent crime. 


(i) Improve Home Conditions.—Since 
many a crime is rooted in the defective, 
unwholesome and inadequate family life, the 
first and foremost task is to improve the 
family. On its social and moral side, the 
family must breed and cultivate a higher 
social and moral character, develop mutual 
forbearance, exercise a decent control and 
maintain a proper discipline among the 
various members who are related to one 
another either by blood or by marriage. 


The husband-wife relationship calls for 
special attention. Wives ought to improve 
their moral character. They must remain 
faithful to their marital bed; they must res- 
pect their husbands; they must endeavour to 
keep their husbands in comfort and 
happiness. On the other hand, husbands 
must change their traditional attitude 
towards wives. They must not look upon 
them as property, a slave or as a mere 
object of sexual gratification, but must give 
due respect to them. There should not only 
be love and affection, but also a sense of 
equality between the husband and the wife. 
Finally the husband must recognize that 
killing his wife is certainly not a method of 
correction. 


A radical change in the attitude of 
parents-in-law towards sons-in-law is also 
necessary. The parents-in-law must treat 
their sons-in-law with due respect and con- 
sideration. They must see that their daughters 
return to their husbands’ houses, without 
giving occasion to any untoward action; they 
must also hold their daughters in proper 
check, because there is every probability 
that, in the absence of any proper and 
adequate parental control, what the 
daughters call freedom may become licence 
to do whatever they please. . 
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When one looks back at the relationship 
between parents and sons, one feels that there 
is also an urgent need for change in the 
parental control and treatment. The parents 
should not be excessively harsh, absolutely 
unsympathetic and awfully cruel towards 
their sons. They should not, at the same 
time, allow their sons to go out of control. 
They must understand the peculiar signi- 
ficance and handicaps of adolescence and 
must help and encourage their growing sons 
to develop their own personality. 


Similarly the relationships between youths 
and other members of the family should be 
so regulated as to make the home wholesome, 
adequate and well-adjusted. 


Since poverty, unemployment, indebted- 
ness and other financial embarrassments 
frequently lead one to crime, the crying need 
of the moment is to secure economic security 
for the family. It means, among other things, 
the planning of a better economy, based on 
the Russian system. 


It means increasing opportunjties for 
employment and_ regularising existing 
employment. It means the introduction of 
fair wages and such legislative measures as 
will fully safeguard the interests of the 
industrial worker. It means protecting the 
family against accidents and disease which 
result in so much suspension of employment, 
loss of income and family breakdown. It 
means a genuine interest in housing and in 
carefully conceived programmes of slum 
clearance. 


Just as defective home conditions contri- 
bute to criminality, so a satisfying family 
life is one of the greatest safeguards against 
antisocial behaviour. Hence it is essential that 
the State and Society should strengthen and 
Stabilise the home. 


(ii) Spread of Education.—Another cry- 
ing need of the moment seems to be intro- 


duction of compulsory education. Indeed, 
figures are not required to prove that India 
is one of the countries with the largest per- 
centage of illiterates. By far the largest 
number of offenders were illiterate; they had 
received absolutely no education. Very few 
could read and sign only, and an extremely 
small number could be called literate. The 
ideal would be compulsory free education 
upto sixteen years of age for all boys; but 
if that is not possible, it should be upto 
fourteen years at least, and compulsory 
attendance at special or night schools for 
two years more for boys who have to work. 


The education imparted in schools will 
have to be such as to serve the requirements 
of the society, giving scope for various kinds 
of talent. Besides schools for literary edu- 
cation, there should also be schools for 
technical and agricultural education as well 
as schools for education in forestry for boys 
of the hill tribes, etc. 


However, what seems more important and 
urgent is the need for moral and cultural 
education. It is through such education that 
individuals should be taught that they are 
part and parcel of society and hence are 
duty bound to help in the achicvement of 
social good; that social institutions are for 
their good and hence they must be respected; 
and that life and property are fundamental 
to all social progress and hence must be 
valued most. In fact, the aim of such edu- 
cation should be social rather: than indi- 
vidual good. 


(iii) Provide wholesome facilities for re- 
creation.—Since crime is to some extent the 
result of excessive and unhealthy recrea- 
tional habits, a plan of prevention must 
provide facilities for healthy and wholesome 
recreation. 

In areas where it is not practicable to clear 
any space, unfrequented streets could be 
closed to traffic at certain hours and workers 





could organise play in the streets under the 
control of trained and able play-supervisors 
or directors of recreation. The cost of main- 
taining a corps of such play-supervisors will 
be much less than the cost of maintaining 
prisons and Borstal schools. Though play 
cannot by itself solve the problem of crime, 
it has a recognized place in every programme 
of crime prevention. 

Closely allied to supervised play or re- 
creation is the formation of boys clubs and 
boy scouts movements. Adolescence is a 
period when the youth longs for adventure 
and for wider social contacts. An adolescent 
youth seeks to satisfy these cravings in the 
larger group—generally the neighbourhood 
in which he lives or the caste group to 
which he belongs. There should be organized 
clubs for various age groups to meet the 
specific needs of the neighbourhood. The aim 
of these clubs should be to assist the youth 
to steer clear of all unhealthy influences of 
the neighbourhood. 


(iv) Make Police Supervision More 
Effective-—Absence of, or lax supervision by 
the police is a condition most favourable 
to pickpockets, robbers and pilferers. A 
really careful watch by the police at crowded 
and busy places, such as, markets, weekly 
bazaars, railway stations, banks, post offices, 
busy streets, temples, cinema theatres, bus 
stands and the like, will certainly act as a 
deterrent to the potential offenders who are 
ready to catch every opportunity offered 
by the crowd. Similarly the police should 
also keep a sharp look-out for persons who 
harbour criminals, brothel keepers, gamblei-, 
habituals, local bad characters and other 
vicious persons who use young lads as fitting 
tools for their criminal activities. 


(v) Improve the Penal System.—When 
one glances back at the relatively high 
incidence of recidivism as also the frequent 
recurrence of violent crimes connected with 
factional disputes, land disputes and family 
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feuds, one cannot but doubt the efficacy of 
punishment as a deterrent measure. Even 
capital punishment does not seem to deter 
criminals. When a man commits murder, 
he often does it under some obsession or on 
sudden and serious provocation. At such 
time, he can hardly be deterred by the 
probable consequences of his action. In the 
several cases of murder, under review, the 
murderers, knowing as they did that they 
would be hanged, committed a murder or 
a series of murders and readily gave them- 
selves up to the police. Under such circum- 
stances, one cannot venture an opinion. But 
it may be thought that if the death penalty 
is to be given at all, it should be given 
consistently, and that wherever a premedita- 
ted murder has been proved, it should follow 
as a matter of course. 


It has been noticed in some cases that 
the real authors of the crime, remaining as 
they do in the background, go unpunished. 
The arm of the law fails to catch them. 
This escape from law and punishment gives 
them a faulty sense of pride and chivalry, 
with the unhappy result that they become 
more and more lawless and violent. If crime 
which is instigated by such persons is to be 
checked, it is necessary that they should 
be brought to book and punished adequately. 

In several other cases it has been found 
that the receivers of stolen property appeared 
in courts as witnesses and not accused, 
inspite of the fact that it is a cognisable 
offence to receive, or assist in concealing, 
stolen property (sections 411-14 I.P.C.). 
These ‘receivers’ of stolen property must be 
severely dealt with, if the indirect exploitation 
of adolescents by them is to be stopped. 


Punishment, it may be further suggested, 
must be such as to suit the offender and not 
the offence only. To dole out the same 
punishment in each case, taking only the 
offence into consideration, is neither fit nor 
just. 
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Since criminals in India come from 
different cultural backgrounds, the court 
should endeavour to investigate into the 
sociological setting of each offender, paying 
due attention to caste, educational and eco- 
nomic status, region, etc., lest it should 
become inclined to give a disproportionate 
value to certain phenomena which are des- 
cribed in books based on experience in 
western countries. Wife-beating may be 
taken as a case. In European families and 
modern Indian middle class families, wife- 
beating is very rare. The scene of the father 
beating the mother would make a very grave 
impression on the lad. But the same phe- 
nomenon may not be such a rare occurrence 
in other classes and it would hardly have the 
same psychological effect. It is not unknown 
in orthodox Hindu families, even amongst 
the higher castes. Amongst the lower castes, 
it is very common. Curiously enough, wives, 
too, do not resent very greatly an occasional 
beating from their husbands. In fact they 
may think their husbands lacking in manly 
qualities if their sauciness goes unpunished. 
Similarly among certain castes certain types 
of property crimes are treated as socially 
approved practices. 

Therefore, it follows that a careful study 
of all the factors is very necessary, to judge 
an offender accurately. It is unnecessary to 
add that under existing conditions, the courts 
have neither the time nor the means of 


carrying out any such investigation. The 
court judges crime fairly accurately, but not 
at all the criminal. There is, therefore, the 
need for a department of experts, specially 
trained in criminology. Such a department 
can function in co-ordination with the law 
department. 


(vi) Make Justice Cheap, Speedy and 
Fair—It has been noticed earlier that the 
complicated nature of criminal law and 
procedure, the delay and uncertainties of 
the courts, the costliness of justice and the 
prodigal waste of time and energy which 
lawsuits involve react unfavourably on the 
poor, unsophisticated rural people. If law 
and justice are to be respected, and the 
temptation to take the law into one’s own 
hands is to be removed, then it is essential 
that the courts must be made easily and 
readily accessible to every one, and that 
justice must be cheap and really helpful to 
those who, being helpless, run to courts to 
get immediate redress. 


These are some of the important and 
urgent measures for the prevention of 
adolescent crime. How these measures are 
to be implemented is beyond the scope of 
this enquiry; but until such time, the present 
methods of dealing with crime and the 
criminal can only hope to patch things on 
the surface while their root causes lie under- 
ground, unexplored and untreated. 
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Aftercare is a necessary phase in completing the programme of treatment of an 
adult or juvenile delinquent. In the following article, Mr. Panakal discusses some of 
the problems that arise after an inmate is released from an institution and suggests 


methods of dealing with them. 


_Mr. Panakal is a member of the Faculty and In-charge of the Division of Criminology, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Correctional Administration, Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Aftercare presupposes the completion of 
a period of institutional treatment. There- 
fore, it is a necessary phase in completing 
a programme of treatment. This article deals 
with the services that should be made 
available by the district branch of a state- 
wide aftercare organisation, These include 
legal aid, family welfare work, provision of 
clothing, food, shelter, employment, edu- 
cational opportunities, additional vocasional 
training, and financial aid to released inmates. 


Legal Aid.—The primary functions of an 
aftercare agency is to aid the ex-inmate 
when he steps out of an institution and 
returns to outer life. Though all aspects of 
legal assistance do not thus come strictly 
within the scope of aftercare, the agency 
can still render useful service in this direc- 
tion. The poorer the accused, the less 
chance he has of receiving adequate legal 
assistance. Help, therefore, is imperative in 
our court system where no expense is spared 
as a rule in prosecution but hardly any 
provision is made for the defence of a poor 
person. Helpless are those accused of serious 
crimes, with no means to defend themselves 
properly. Adequate assistance at this stage 
may obviate the need to send many a man 
to institutions. 


At present, counsels are appointed only to 
represent an undefended accused charged 
with murder. In other cases, any voluntary 
legal assistance given by individuals or 
groups is generally due to their interest in 


social welfare. Where such assistance is not 
forthcoming, the aftercare services should 
send legal advisers—paid or voluntary—to 
ascertain the kind of help required by those 
undertrials who are not themselves in a 
position to defend themselves. 


The case of a man who has been sentenced 
to an institution requires further considera- 
tion. Institutional personnel do not have the 
time to give illiterate inmates facilities for 
preparing their appeals other than trans- 
mitting petitions prepared by them or by 
their friends. The result is that unreasonable 
and far-fetched suggestions are likely to get 
into the petitions which are forwarded to the 
higher courts. In really deserving cases, the 
aftercare agency should arrange for drafting 
and conducting appeals. Much discretion 
will have to be used in rendering this kind 
of aid. Help could also be rendered in 
assisting inmates with defence in ejectment 
cases which sometimes are brought to harass 
families of the agricultural classes. 


Family Aspects—The family is central in 
our social organisation and, therefore, has 
an important bearing on subsequent adjust- 
ment. The possibility of regaining his position 
in society depends to a large extent on the 
family. It is the most powerful influence 
for restraining him from further delinquent 
behaviour. In the case of children released 
from institutions, failure is often the result 
when the families which receive them back 
lack a receptive attitude. 
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There are several aspects to the work with 
the family. Special attention will have to 
be given to family relationships and the 
agency should maintain liaison with the 
inmates and their families. If the inmate is 
to live with his family, it is advisable for 
the staff to see them before the individual 
returns and to urge them for his reception 
at his home. Even after his arrival, the 
family often can be of great assistance. 


The consequences of prolonged imprison- 
ment of the only or chief bread winner 
of a family, with no other supporters or 
guardians, constitute an urgent problem. The 
family borrows and then begs hoping to 
look to him for support on his return. 
Eventually, poverty and suffering engulf the 
whole family, and sickness born of misery 
is writ large on every face. Innocent women 
are left without protection after the bread- 
winner is interned. Helpless children are 
emaciated by starvation. The prisoner also 
may need help in protecting his other assets. 


In such cases, the aftercare agency should 


assume charge as the temporary guardian. 


The agency should do whatever is possible 
to meet their needs so that the anxiety of 
inmates about the fate of their unprotected 
families may be relieved. 


The question of extending the services of 
the agency to the families of persons in 
institutions has been widely accepted. In 
special cases, it is worthwhile to make a 
grant to the dependents of an inmate who 
may be in great straits on account of his 
institutionalisation. Material support given 
to dependents can only partially alleviate 
this problem involving many imponderable 
factors. It is, therefore, essential to offer 
all necessary assistance, so that the home of 
the inmate may be preserved from being 
broken up in his absence. 


Clothing, Food and Shelter.—Agencies for 
enabling ex-inmates to establish themselves 


in society shall ensure the satisfaction of 
immediate needs. Such service which finds 
expression in various ways of assistance may 
be rendered in cooperation with kindred 
organisations. Where a person requires 
additional clothing to supplement his meagre 
wardrobe on discharge from the institution, 
the agency should distribute clothes and, if 
in bad health, other aids, such as, a bedding 
set and a blanket. The agency undertaking 
aftercare work not only helps to find 
employment but also makes all arrangements 
for the individual to live in suitable comfort. 
If he has no home to go to, or cannot be 
restored there due to its unsympathetic cha- 
racter or on account of other adverse 
circumstances, he would be practically forced 
to stop at the easily available shelter offered 
by his companion of crime. 


Few of them can seek employment but 
even then they need shelter and food till such 
time as they get their first wages. For this 
purpose, homes under the control of the 
agency should be opened which would cater 
as mid-way stations for inmates returning 
from the institutional setting to free society. 
Here the ex-inmate can be housed while 
looking out for work or while seeking for a 
lodging when he has secured employment. 


In large centres, such facilities will be 
useful not only for adults and children but 
also for accommodating girls who need care 
and protection even after release from insti- 
tutions. In the rural areas, away from the 
industrialised environment, the ex-inmate 
faces special difficulties. Owing to the small 
numbers involved, we may again consider 
herein the possibility of starting ashrams 
which can operate on a self-sufficient basis 
and along cooperative lines. 


The existing facilities operated under 
public sponsorship are inadequate to make 
any impression on the aftercare problem. 
The organisations vested with aftercare 
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functions should also explore the possibility 
of using buildings originally built as places 
of religious worship but are at present 
vacant or not fully occupied. 


While the pattern of providing residence 
has not proved to be the most satisfactory 
solution, such facilities should make the 
transition less abrupt. The ex-inmate should 
be assimilated back in society without 
creating fresh problems. New admissions 
should be studied carefully and individuals 
who have shown no favourable results in 
institutions should be permitted to take 
advantage of this service only under intensive 
supervision. The staff should see that the 
service not only has the personal touch but 
also the discipline necessary for maintaining 
an organised welfare service. 


Preferably, ex-inmates should be allowed 
residence only temporarily, going on to 
different places after jobs or other arrange- 
ments have been found for them. There is 
a tendency for quite a number of persons 
to continue their stay indefinitely without 
making way for new entrants, the reason 
offered being the difficulty of finding other 
accommodation at low rates. Reportedly, 
some unemployed ex-inmates get indebted 
to the aftercare agency on account of 
boarding charges, a factor which eventually 
affects their adjustment when they start 
earning. 


Employment.—In every aftercare plan, the 
certainty of securing employment takes a 
central place, and protection from depen- 
dency should be an important aspect of 
the activities of the agency. During the 
post-institutional period, direct aid should 
consist of endeavours to obtain employment 
and to stimulate them to be self-supporting. 
The provision of work to enable the 
individual to earn a living is of great impor- 
tance especially in the case of those deprived 
of free life for long periods, Therefore, 


after discharge from the institution, there 
must be adequate and gainful employment. 


Cases are reported where the so-called 
confirmed criminals have turned out to be 
good citizens, earning their bread by hard 
manual labour when offered a helping hand. 
In the absence of employment, an ex-inmate 
is often compelled to take to crime. Thus 
the problem of recidivism is bound to rise. 
Huge expenditure involved in institutional 
treatment will thus be wasted. Hence the 
maximum advantage of aftercare work lies 
in giving work as soon as they arrive from 
the institution. Society should direct every 
effort towards securing employment for them. 


In many cases, the ex-inmate finds 
employment for himself. In other cases, he 
may only need a letter to help him find 
work. But the solution of the problems of 
1 large number is affected by other diffi- 
culties in finding employment. In times of 
prosperity generally it will be possible to 
“nd jobs provided the ex-inmate has certain 
ninimum skills and knowledge. When 
unemployment prevails, the possibilities in 
this field become very limited. 

In extra-mural life, an ex-inmate some- 
times cannot practise his old trade in his 
village either because conditions have 
changed or because the villagers do not wish 
to give him work. If possible, it is better 
to secure employment before the arrival of 
the ex-inmate. This is essential for the 
success of the scheme, but in practice it is 
impossible to meet such a requirement. As 
a preliminary to total release, inmates should 
be sent out for short periods to look for 
jobs so that the difficulties arising from lack 
of preliminary contacts between an inmate 
and a potential employer may be solved. 


The problem is more than merely finding 
employment. When a person has received 
special training in the institution, he should 
have ample opportunities to settle down in 
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a job most suitable to his capacities and 
interest. It is of little value to train an 
inmate and at the end find that there is no 
alternative but to drift and divert from that 
for which he has been trained. An additional 
difficulty in placement is the preference of 
some inmates to find employment in places 
of their choice. 


An individual who is suddenly exposed to 
the responsibility of supporting himself after 
a prolonged period of dependency in an 
institution will find it very difficult to stick 
to an employment involving very heavy 
manual labour coupled perhaps with very 
low income. Further, the man may fail in 
the first job found for him through lack 
of adaptability. Thus it is an uphill task 
which demands the finding of a succession 
of jobs until he manages to keep one. 


Ex-inmates may be given employment in 
suitable public services. The government is 
already giving special consideration to eco- 
nomically handicapped persons, such as, the 


‘ backward classes, displaced persons and other 


special groups. The same facilities may be 
extended to ex-inmates who are often more 
distressed than any of the above categories. 
Ex-inmates could be safely employed in 
industrial units run by government so that 
they may be assured of continuous employ- 
ment. To this end, the present rules regard- 
ing the employment or re-employment of ex- 
inmates should be liberalised. Employment 
bureaus should experiment by giving pre- 
ference to ex-inmates. 


A serious obstacle to the proper functioning 
ot aftercare work is the prejudice on the part 
of private employers against the employment 
of ex-inmates. It is of particular importance 
to enlist their cooperation to give employ- 
ment to a good number of skilled workers. 
They are shy in giving a job but the agency 
should work hard.to remove discrimination 
against ex-inmates in matters of employment. 


The residential building used during after- 
care may be fitted with equipment to enable 
ex-inmates waiting for suitable employment 
to continue the kind of work they have been 
carrying on in the institution or to receive 
instruction in some related or new occupa- 
tion in order to facilitate their employment. 
Here, classes may be conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Industries of 
the State Government who may be consulted 
on the type of industry most suitable to the 
resources and potentialities of each district 
so that it will be easy to find market for the 
products. 


Where land is available to be reclaimed 
and brought under cultivation, inmates who 
cannot be given suitable jobs may be settled 
in agriculture. In an agricultural country 
like India, it should be possible to establish 
a few colonies where ex-inmates particularly 
habituals who are trained in improved 
methods of agriculture but have no land 
may be given plots reclaimed by them. A 
good proportion of the ex-inmates must 
themselves have been agriculturists, either 
owning or cultivating the soil, who will 
ordinarily go back to their work in the 
villages. The starting of such farms for 
ex-inmates who want to live by cultivation 
will relieve their problems to some extent. 


Educational Programme.—In the residen- 
tial building, the agency can provide lectures 
and other cultural activities with a view to 
developing interest in accepted ways of 
living so that they would avoid future con- 
flicts with law enforcement agencies. This 
programme has great potentialities provided 
the lectures and other activities are pro- 
perly selected. A large number of ex-inmates 
will benefit from such instruction planned 
to create in them a desire for becoming good 
citizens. The home should be supplied with a 
radio and games material to make it an appro- 
priate recreation centre for the residents. 








The agency should refrain from interfering 
in religious matters. Religious needs need 
not be overlooked but they should be dealt 
with outside the frame work of aftercare. 
I{ there is a demand for rendering religious 
instruction it should be done through other 
agencies in the community. 


Marriage.—In many cases, the real hope 
of rehabilitation lies in marriage. Some ex- 
inmates need assistance in obtaining a 
partner as they have no relatives known to 
them who will help them to make arrange- 
ments. In such cases, the agency can give 
help in arranging marriages though such 
help should not be given indiscriminately. 


Financial Aid—If an earning scheme is 
in force in the institution or the ex-inmate 
has at the time of his discharge access to 
funds available from other sources, it is 
desirable to disburse them periodically 
through the aftercare agency as seems best 
in the interest of the individual. When an 
inmate is released, it is undesirable to put 
into his hands all the money that is available 
to him as he might be inclined to spend 
wastefully. In many cases, the amount cannot 
be a substantial figure. Unless the money 
is laid out under supervision, it is not likely 
to go far in keeping a person between the 
date of his release and the day when a job 
is secured for him. 


Financial assistance is an important contri- 
bution but it is desirable to limit this kind 
of aid and give it only when and where it 
is absolutely necessary to put a person on 
his feet. In addition to maintaining ex- 
inmates while looking for work, suitable 
assistance will be rendered if money can be 
used occasionally to provide him with tools 
when work has been found. It may even 
be worthwhile in exceptionally deserving 
cases to advance a limited amount of capital 
to set up the person in business. 
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Besides giving financial assistance, facili- 
ties to earn a little money while waiting 
for suitable work might be provided in the 
home, In any case, the aftercare officer can 
always urge the ex-inmates to save money, 
and to start a post office savings account. 


Creating Public Opinion—The agency 
must remain alert to create a favourable 
public opinion towards the cause of ex- 
inmates. The general lack of public interest 
must be set down at least in part to the 
absence of a well directed and effective 
educative propaganda necessary to help them 
realize that the measures for the rehabili- 
tation of ex-inmates are in the interests of 
the community. It would serve much useful 
purpose to approach official and non-official 
persons to popularise this social welfare 
movement for the rehabilitation of ex- 
inmates. 


This may be done either personally or 
through letters of appeal. Since the subject 
of offering assistance to ex-inmates is one 
which has come to the fore only recently, 
the agency will do well to circulate bulletins, 
handbills and posters in the regional 
languages to arouse interest especially among 
the relations of ex-inmates. It is also worth- 
while to arrange lectures on the subject of 
aftercare, illustrated with lantern slides or 
films. The staff of the agency on their 
frequent tours can address public meetings 
and also contribute articles on these subjects 
to newspapers and magazines. 


Such an intensive educational campaign 
is bound to bear fruit and the attitude of 
indifference, suspicion or hostility towards 
released inmates may be changed into one 
of friendliness. Interpretation of aftercare 
calls for patience and skill on the part of 
the staff who will be entrusted with the work 
of building up relationships between the 
ex-inmates and the community. 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
FIFTEENTH CONVOCATION 
(Saturday 7th May, 1955) 

Director’s Report 
(1954-755) 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I have great pleasure in presenting the 
Director’s report to the 15th Convocation of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. It may 
be said without any exaggeration that this 
year constitutes a memorable epoch in the 
history of the Institute, next in importance 
only to the year of its birth in 1936. After 
years of careful search for a suitable site 
and a careful planning of buildings, our 
present premises were ready for occupation 
by May 1954. But May was a month of 
transition and it was only in June that the 
office started its work, and due to the 
unavoidable delays in equipment and 


' furniture, the opening of the term had to 


be postponed by a fortnight, and we were 
able to start work only in August 1954. It 
would have been in the fitness of things if 
the occupation of the buildings could have 
synchronised with a formal opening of them, 
but the monsoon made this impossible, and 
it was only on 6th October 1954, that these 
buildings were formally declared open by the 
greatest Indian of the day, our beloved 
Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
It was a gala day and his presence in our 
midst and his inspiring message are events 
which will never be forgotten in the history 
of this Institute. Our premises are nearly 
completed, but there is room for further 
expansion. Our hostels planned on a spa- 


cious scale have already been found inade- 
quate and if we have to expand our activities, 
as we naturally must, our hostel accommo- 
dation will also require expansion. Speaking 


of the hostels, it would be appropriate to 
place on record the Director’s appreciation 
of the tactful but firm way in which the 
Wardens of the hostels, Mr. and Mrs. N. F. 
Kaikobad have discharged their duties. 


Our work started this year with the 
admission of 52 students, the largest number 
ever admitted in a single year. They were 
selected as usual from all over India as 
under: 


State No. of students 


Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Coorg 

Delhi 
Hyderabad 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madhya Bharat 
Madras 

Nepal 

Orissa 

Pepsu 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Saurashtra 
Travancore-Cochin 
Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 


& 


Burma 
Africa 
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This year saw the introduction of a new 
principle in admissions. All students were 
interviewed, even one coming from an 
area where journey by air alone was possible, 
and the Governing Board accepted the 
principle of paying the fares of all the 
students who were required to come to 
Bombay for the interview. The experiment 
has succeeded. A few mistakes may have 
been committed, as is inevitable in all human 
affairs, but on the whole, we have admitted 
a fine band of young men and women, 
cheerful, energetic, intelligent, working as a 
team with a sense of responsibility and a 
will to make themselves hardworking social 
workers. The Government of Burma has 
been pleased to send 5 more students this 
year, and the Government of Assam has 
sent 5 students, all of them from tribal areas, 
to be trained in rural and tribal work. 
Scheduled caste students have received 
Government scholarships. There is one 
student from East Africa who has been 
awarded a special scholarship by the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. In the course of 
these few months, he has already become 
one of ourselves closely identifying himself 
with the Institute, mixing freely with Indian 
fellow-students, winning their goodwill, and 
winning his way to the Vice-Presidentship 
of the Students’ Union. 


The Institute started its course without 
the advantage of having Dr. Miss G. R. 
Banerjee, for she had been awarded a 
U.N.O fellowship for six months in England 
and European countries. Though the Insti- 
tute missed her services for six months, it 
has gained in stature and in worth by the 
rich experience that Miss Banerjee gained 
through her contacts with some of the most 
advanced countries in the world in the 
field of medical and psychiatric social work. 
During her absence the Institute had the 
advantage of having Mrs. M. M. Desai on 
the staff. She did her work so efficiently 
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that she has now been appointed perma- 
nently and placed in full charge of Family 
and Child Welfare, so that Miss Banerjee 
may devote all her energies to medical and 
psychiatric social work. We welcome 
Mrs. Desai in our midst and I am sure she 
will add to the prestige of the Institute. 


In the last report, special mention was 
made of the report of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee and in the light of their recommen- 
dations, our courses were completely over- 
hauled, made more compact and systematic. 
Two more specialisation courses in rural and 
tribal welfare have also been introduced to 
meet the requirements of the India of today. 
The first year in this course is common to all, 
but in the following year their specialisation 
will begin and the appointment of a lecturer 
in rural welfare is under consideration, and 
for tribal welfare several eminent anthropolo- 
gists and tribal welfare workers will have to 
be invited to give special courses of lectures. 
The field work in these subjects will also 
involve regular block placements in selected 
villages both within and without Bombay 
State, and in certain selected tribal areas. 


This year a new experiment was made by 
organising special short term training courses 
in the first term by Mr. J. J. Panakal for Jail 
Officers when the Governments of Bihar, 
Madhya Bharat and Saurashtra deputed 
their Jail Officers. Similarly in the second 
term, we had a special training course orga- 
nised by Dr. M. V. Moorthy for Labour 
Officers in service. Ten such officers were 
selected from different industrial concerns: 


1. M/s. J. A. Trivedi Brothers, Balaghat, 
M.P. 

2. The Fertilizers and Chemicals Tra- 
vancore Ltd., Alwaye 

3. The Singareni Collieries Co. Ltd., 
Hyderabad 

4. M/s. B. Rich Mueller & Co., Bombay 

5. The Sirsilk Ltd., Hyderabad 
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6. H. R. Sugar Factory, Bareilly 

7. The C. P. Syndicate Ltd., Nagpur 

8. Labour Commissioner’s Office, Kan- 
pur, U. P. 

9. The Central Railway, Bombay 

10. The Western Railway, Bombay 


Both these courses have proved to be very 
successful and we note with special pleasure 
that the Labour Officers, as a mark of their 
gratitude and appreciation of what they 
have gained from the Institute, have pre- 
sented a Shield to be awarded every year to 
the best student in the Institute. Our 
choice in this respect has fallen on Mr. P. L. 
Govil and the Shield will be awarded for 
the first time to him at this Convocation. 
Apart from having a fine record in the exa- 
aminations, Mr. Govil has shown marked 
leadership. His unobtrusive but effective 
bearing, his loyalty to the Institute and to 
his fellow-students, his will to work and to 
cooperate with others—all mark him out as 
one who will prove a successful social worker. 

Apart from the short-term courses men- 
tioned above, there is going to be a-ten days’ 
short course on Juvenile Delinquency. That 
there is an urgent need for such courses is 
shown by the fact that as many as 73 candi- 
dates will take advantage of it. They are 
from 22 different States all over India. Even 
Pakistan and Ceylon have furnished their 
quota. 


We have now two new Laboratories: for 
Applied Psychology and Group Work. We 
have to note with regret that the equipment 
of the Psychological Laboratory has been 
much slower than we had expected. We 
were counting, not without some justification 
on getting the equipment from the U. S. 
Technical Co-operation Administration. 
Our expectations went wrong and ultimate- 
ly the Governing Board generously sanction- 
ed a special grant of Rs. 5,852. This is satis- 
factory as a beginning, but for a real satis- 


factory equipment larger sums will be re- 
quired in future years. The Group Work 
Laboratory is also a new venture. It has 
started functioning satisfactorily in clay 
modelling, children’s handicrafts and paper 
work and posters for social education. In 
this connection we have secured the services 
of three experienced teachers: Mr. M. S. 
Joshi, Mr. M. Desai and Miss B. Gonda. 
Our students have been entirely new to this 
type of work, but it has been a pleasure to 
watch them take to these activities with 
great gusto and there is no doubt that this 
training will be found of great use by them 
in their future work as social workers. 


In the field of Research, the Institute has 
lived upto its reputation. Apart from the 
usual theses activities of the students, Dr. A. 
M. Lorenzo has been responsible for carry- 
ing on various research surveys. Unfortu- 
nately the labour involved in these surveys 
generally gets no publicity, but we are very 
thankful to the Government of Bombay for 
having published our first and second reports 
on the Prohibition surveys: 


1. The Drink Problem in Urban Bombay 
2. Living Planes of Drinkers’ Families in 
Urban Bombay. 


These reports prepared by Dr. A. M. 
Lorenzo present an analysis of 870 family 
budgets of drinkers of alcoholic drinks in : 
the urban areas of Bombay State. His 
report on Planning Shopping Centres under- 
taken at the instance of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation is also being 
published. At the request of the Tata Oil 
Mills Co. Ltd., a survey on Personal Care in 
Bombay State has been taken in hand, and 
is actively being pursued. At the request of 
the Standard Batteries Ltd., Dr. Lorenzo has 
also undertaken a study of the social and 
economic conditions of the employees and 
their attitudes towards the management. 
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In the course of this year, Dr. P. H. Pra- 
bhu completed the UNESCO research study 
on ‘The Social Effects of Urbanisation on 
Industrial Workers’. 


The work of the Indian Journal of Social 
Work went on as usual, but more regular 
than ever before, In the past, in spite of 
our best efforts, the Journal did not make 
its appearance very punctually, but this 
year, with the strenuous efforts of Mr. S. 
Seshadri, the Assistant Editor, the Indian 
Journal of Social Work has been published 
punctually, and this has added to the repu- 
tation of our Journal and of our Institute as 
well. The number of subscribers has also 
shown a slight increase which we greatly 
appreciate. India has still a long leeway to 
make in the matter of publications on social 
sciences and social work. The few publica- 
tions that we have published so far have 
found a steady market and great appre- 
ciation. They have all been found very use- 
ful by social workers and all schools of social 
work in India and abroad, and we note with 
pleasure that our publication on the Handi- 
capped Child has become a text book in the 
subject in the University of Poona. 


Our well designed Library in the new pre- 
mises has evoked admiration of every visitor. 
Among the new features are the introduc- 
tion of the open access system and the pub- 
lication of a handbook called ‘How to get 
the best out of the Library’. In the coufse of 
the year over 900 volumes have been added 
to the Library making a total of about 9,000 
books. 


Members of the Faculty have made them- 
selves very useful in various activities outside 
the Institute. The Director continued to 
attend the sessions of the Rajya Sabha. As 
a member of the Indian delegation, he 
attended the UNESCO conference at Monte 
Video in November and December 1954. He 
attended the First Indian Sociological Con- 


ference held at Dehra Dun in April 1955, 
and presided over the First Section of this 
Conference. At the Indian Philosophical 
Congress held in Ceylon, a volume of essays 
from the pens of India, English and 
American scholars, in his honour and in ap- 
preciation of his work in philosophy, was 
presented to him at the hands of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General of Ceylon. The 
Director was invited by the Indian Science 
Congress to deliver a popular lecture on 
Science and Its Social Relations, at the 
Baroda session in January 1955. This was 
almost the first occasion when the importance 
of Social Sciences was recognised by so 
authoritative a scientific body as the Indian 
Science Congress. 


Dr. B. H. Mehta also contributed a paper 
on ‘Ex-Criminal Groups in India’ to the 
Indian Science Congress in Baroda. During 
the month of December 1954, he organised a 
training camp under the auspices of the 
Government of Assam for child welfare 
workers at Gauhati. The camp was attend- 
ed by 62 trainees comprising members of the 
Gauhati University, Social Welfare Board, 
Assam Branch; the Kasturba Gandhi Na- 
tional Memorial Training Centre, Assam, 
the Children’s Associations of Assam, and 
child welfare workers in Assam Tea Estates 
and workers of the Assam Seva Samiti and 
women workers for tribal areas. The camp 
evoked great interest and was regularly 
visited by the Chief Minister and the Edu- 
cation Minister of Assam Government. He 
was also invited by the Labour Minister, 
Government of Assam to attend a meeting 
of the Assam Tea Board and has been asked 
by the Assam Government to prepare a 
scheme for fifty community centres for Tea 
Estates of Assam as well as a training school 
for welfare workers of the Assam Tea Board. 
He has further been invited by the Educa- 
tion Minister of Assam to prepare a scheme 
for the promotion and organisation of a pre- 
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basic and early education of the tribal chil- 
dren of Assam and for the training of 
teachers for schools in tribal areas. Dr. 
Mehta also attended the Tribal Welfare 
Conference at Jagdalpur and the first Indian 
Sociological Conference at Dehra Dun. 


Dr. A. M. Lorenzo attended the Town 
Planners Conference at New Delhi. Dr. P. H. 
Prabhu attended the Indian Science Congress 
and contributed a valuable paper on ‘Current 
Research in Psychology in India’. Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy was invited to be a member of the 
Committee on Minimum Wages appointed 
by the All India Council of Labour Welfare 
Officers as well as to serve on the Committee 
for drafting a Code of Ethics for Labour 
Officers appointed by the Indian Council of 
Labour Welfare Officers. He was also elected 
Chairman of the Industrial Welfare Associa- 
tion. Dr. Moorthy was deputed to a 
Conference on Industrial Relations of 
Managers of Tata Establishments through- 
out the country recently held in Khandala, 
and to a Seminar on Employee’s Welfare held 


‘by, the Pakistan Institute of Personnel 


Administration in Karachi. 


Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee and Mrs. M. M. 
Desai attended the Pediatric Conference at 
Lucknow, and Mrs. M. M. Desai attended 
the All India Conference of Social and Moral 
Hygiene held at Chandigarh. Mr. N. F. 
Kaikobad attended the Seminar on ‘Place of 
Recreation in Social Education’ held at 
Mysore. Mr. J. J. Panakal will be deputed to 
deliver a lecture course at a Seminar on 
Probation System to be held in Kanpur by 
the All India Crime Prevention Society, 
Lucknow. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work has 
been a special responsibility of the Institute, 
and as usual its session at Lucknow was 
attended by Dr. A. M. Lorenzo, Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy, Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee, Mr. N. F. 
Kaikobad and Mr. J. J. Panakal. As in 


Z 


previous years our Registrar Mr. L. S. 
Kudchedkar acted as Honorary Public 
Relations Officer of the Lucknow session of 
the Conference. 


Among the special activities of the Insti- 
tute may be mentioned the working of the 
Social Education Organisers’ Training Cen- 
tre at Himayatsagar, Hyderabad-Dn. The 
Director of the Institute is the Hon. Director 
of the Centre with Shri Pandit Patankar as 
Deputy Director and three Instructors all of 
whom are alumni of the Institute. This Cen- 
tre has been working very satisfactorily. It 
has the advantages of instruction being given 
by all the members of the Faculty who go to 
Hyderabad in turns every month for a week, 
and these lectures have been particularly ap- 
preciated by successive batches of trainees 
at the Centre. They have also lent their 
assistance in organising the field work of the 
trainees of the Centre. The Centre is 
financed by the Ford Foundation and the 
Community Projects Administration. 


The School for Bedridden Children and 
the Child Guidance Clinic at the Bai Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital continued their activities. It 
is a matter of special gratification that at a 
Children’s Art and Handicraft Exhibition 
held on 13th March 1955 where the handi- 
crafts done by the children of our School for 
Bedridden Children were exhibited, Sudha, 
aged 10 years, was awarded the First Prize 
for handicraft. So also Lalji aged 9 years and 
Mahadev aged 11 years, were awarded the 
First Prize for handicraft and handwriting 
respectively. All this goes to show the wisdom 
of starting this school for hospitalised 
children and it is a source of genuine pride 
to the authorities of the Hospital as well as 
of the Institute and the staff that the children 
have benefited so much from the education 
they receive in the Hospital School. 


The Community welfare activities were 
carried on at Worli and also at Antop Hill. 
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A Variety Entertainment was organised by 
Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee for the benefit of 
the Family Welfare at Delisle Road and the 
Social Service Department of the Bai Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for Children. A sum of 
Rs. 5,100/- was collected through sale of 
tickets and donations and the amount was 
divided equally between these two agencies. 

We are grateful to Rtn. P. H. Sidhwa of 
the Bharat Tile and Marble Co. Ltd. for 
offering a special scholarship of Rs. 100/- 
per month bearing the name of the great and 
honoured citizen of Karachi, the late Mr. 
Jamshed N. R. Mehta. This scholarship has 
been divided between Mr. J. C. Chakravarty 
and Mr. K. K. Thakkar of the First Year 
Class. The Guniea Pig Debate Trophy was 
awarded to Mr. John Omanga of the First 
Year Class and the Guinea Pig Essay Trophy 
was awarded to Mr. N. Nanjan of the Second 
Year Class. 


Dr. Harry D. Edgren, an expert in Recrea- 
tion and Camping from U.S.A., has been 
working as Fulbright Professor at the 
Y.M.U.A. College of Physical Education, 
Madras for some months. Advantage was 
taken of his presence in India to organise a 
special course in Recreation Leadership in 
Bombay. He was ably assisted by his former 
pupil Mr. A. K. Singh of the Y.M.C.A. 
College of Physical Education. Mr. N. F. 
Kaikobad of our Institute and Mr. John 
Anthony of the Y.M.C.A., Bombay, , made 
themselves responsible for organising the 
course, and it proved a remarkable success. 
The junior students of the Institute as well 
as some selected officers of various other 
social institutions and industrial concerns 
attended the course. Dr. Edgren’s dynamic 
personality made a marked impression on the 
trainees and our students have greatly 
benefited by this course. The effect of it will 
be seen when they start work themselves as 
social workers in general and as community 
organisers in particular. 


The Institute Day was celebrated with 
great eclat on 26th March 1955. There was 
a fine reunion of fraternisation between the 
alumni and the present students. The alumni 
under the leardership of Mr. E. J. S. Ram 
and Mr. B. Chatterjee have to be specially 
thanked for a very original item they contri- 
buted to the programme in the form of a 
Quawali which traced in a humorous way 
the growth of the Institute from the cramped 
premises at Nagpada to the comfortable 
environment of Andheri and from there to 
the charming site in Chembur. The continued 
interest that the alumni manifest towards 
their Alma Mater is a source of great gratifi- 
cation to the Institute as a whole. The 
programme on the Institute Day was 
of an exceptionally high order. The 
exquisite Deepak Ras by our lady 
students as well as the Jeevanki Sandhya, 
a fine piece written and acted by 
Mr. V. Sharma of the First Year Class 
deserve special mention. The production of 
‘Bottle’, a skit featuring the evil effects of 
drink, has drawn the attention of ardent 
prohibitionists and a request has been 
received for its being broadcast. 


Our efforts to secure the services of a 
Visiting Professor in Social Research have 
met with success. Dr. Paul Neurath of 
Queen’s College, New York, has kindly 
accepted a Fullbright Visiting Professorship 
at our Institute. He is due to arrive in July 
or August. He will be with us for a year. We 
are specially grateful to the U. S. Educational 
Foundation in India for having helped us in 
securing the services of Dr. Neurath. In order 
to get the maximum benefit out of him, it is 
proposed to organise a special course in 
Social Research which will be open to 
students of social research within and outside 
the Institute. 


In the course of the year, the Institute had 
the honour of being visited by many eminent 
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ladies and gentlemen. In fact the novel 
architecture of our buildings and the rural 
setting have made the Institute one of the 
show places in Bombay, and apart from 
distinguished visitors like Shri P. Kodanda 
Rao, Lady Dhanvanti Rama Rao, Shri 
Avinashilingham Chettiar, Mr. W. A. 
Scharssenberg, and Sir Frederick James of 
Tata Ltd., London, the Institute was visited 
by the Burmese Minister and Director for 
Social Welfare, the Chairman and members 
of the Orissa Jail Reforms Committee, dele- 
gation of the Chinese Scientists, the Moral 
and Social Hygiene and After-Care Pro- 
grammes Advisory Committees of the Cen- 
tral Social Welfare Board, Dr. Rees 
and Dr. Fremount of W.H.O., and the 
Indonesian Cultural Attache. The students 
had the advantage of hearing very instructive 
and forceful addresses by Mr. Avinashiling- 
ham Chettiar, Mr. Kodanda Rao, and Mr. 
Scharssenberg. 


We are grateful indeed to the Government 
of India, the Government of Bombay, the 


‘Government of Hyderabad and the -Govern- 


ment of Bihar for their generous grants to 
the Institute. But with the expanding acti- 
vities of the Institute, we are in need of more 
funds which could be utilised for organising 
more courses, more publications and for the 
development of our Psychological and Group 
Work Laboratories. We propose to issue an 
appeal to all the Governments in India and 
we trust that in appreciation of the great 
pioneering work done by the Institute during 
the last eighteen years, the help we are so 
earnestly asking for will be generously given. 


It is with mixed feelings that a reference 
has to be made to our Registrar, Mr. L. S. 
Kudchedkar, going to England on study leave 
for two years, from July 1955. He has proved 
a very efficient and wide awake officer and 
we shall certainly miss him. On the other 
hand we rejoice that his two years study in 
England will add to his qualifications not 


merely as an administrator but that on his 
return he will be able to take some part in 
the teaching work as well. He will be 
accompanied by Mrs. Kudchedkar. We wish 
them both a bon voyage and a very fruitful 
stay in England. During Mr. Kudchedkar’s 
absence, Mr. J. J. Panakal of the Faculty will 
officiate as Registrar in addition to his 
duties as Lecturer. 


Last but not the least, we have to record 
our thanks to the members of the Governing 
Board, and its Chairman Dr. John Matthai, 
who, in spite of his strenuous work as Chair- 
man of the Taxation Enquiry Commission, 
did not relax in his living interest in the 
Institute. We now rejoice, though it be a 
mere accident, that we shall have in our 
Chairman the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Bombay. Mr. M. S. Bhatnagar 
was a member on the Governing Board as a 
representative of the Finance Ministry of the 
Government of India and his place has now 
been taken by Mr. C. S. Menon. We found 
in Mr. Bhatnagar a very understanding and 
sympathetic member of the Board and we 
are glad to find in Mr. Menon the same 
qualities of helpfulness and co-operation. Our 
thanks are also due to the Trustees of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust for their continued 
interest and encouragement in the work of 
the Institute. 


If the Institute has worked with success 
during the year under report, the credit of it 
must be given to the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion that the Director has received from his 
colleagues on the Faculty as well as from the 
Registrar and his staff. The spirit which has 
marked the working of the Institute is a 
tribute to what a spirit of co-operation can 
do to achieve success. And so ends the year 
1954-55. We are on the threshold of the next 
year and we look forward to it with confi- 
dence and hope that the name-and fame of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences will rise 
even to greater heights. 
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After the Director’s report, Dr. John 
Matthai offered a warm welcome to Dr. 
Jivraj Mehta and expressed the gratitude of 
the Trustees to him for agreeing to be 
present at the meeting and deliver the Con- 
vocation Address. He welcomed Dr. Mehta 


not merely as the Finance Minister of the 
Government of Bombay but also as a past 
President of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work and an outstanding sogial worker. It 
was an honour and an encouragement to the 
Institute to have him as the Chief Guest. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS 
Dr. Jivray N. MEHTA 


I deem it a pleasure and a privilege to be 
called upon to deliver the Fifteenth Convo- 
cation Address at this pioneer institute in the 
field of professional education for social work 
in India. Within a short span of two decades, 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
established itself as a national institution and 
has also received international recognition. 


Many distinguished scholars and social 
workers who have made a mark in public life 
have delivered convocation addresses in the 
past. In comparison to theirs, my claims to 
address this convocation are modest. You 
have perhaps invited me because I am 
connected with a profession which also deals 
with the alleviation of human suffering 
through promotion of human health and 
therefore closely allied to the field of social 
welfare; or it may be due to my close associa- 
tion with the Indian Conference of Social 
Work since its inception. Whatever your 
reasons may have been, I appreciate the 
honour done me in inviting me to address 
the Convocation in the Institute’s new premi- 
ses for the first time. 


We have just heard the Director’s report 
outlining the activities of the Institute during 
the past year. I am sure you will join with 
me in congratulating Prof. Wadia, his 
colleagues and the Board of Trustees on the 
fine work the Institute has done during the 
last year. From the roll of admissions, it is 
clear that the Institute has not only secured 


a national reputation but is gradually 
building up an international one as well. 


With the overhauling of the courses and 
with the addition of specialised course in 
Rural and Tribal Welfare, the Institute, I am 
sure, will add much to its utility, We have 
much to do in the field of Rural and Tribal 
Welfare today; and any programme that Go- 
vernment may launch for the welfare of the 
rural and tribal community will not be satis- 
factorily carried out unless we have trained 
workers. I congratulate the Institute on the 
introduction of these specialised courses. I 
am also happy that short-term inservice 
courses have been organised for jail officers 
and labour officers. 


It is a matter of gratification that you 
have secured the services of Prof. Paul 
Neurath to further strengthen your Social 
Research Section. Much has to be done in 
the way of social research. Results of 
research activities in this field will be of 
immense help in planning social welfare. It 
is but natural, therefore, that social workers 
and administrators all over the country look 
to this institution to give a fitting lead so far 
as social research and publication of Indian 
literature on social work and social problems 
are concerned. I am sure, with Prof. 
Neurath’s arrival, this aspect of work will 
receive an impetus, as social research in 
welfare problems is the crying need of 
the day. 
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To help people intelligently and construc- 
tively is one of the most difficult tasks in 
the world. In the complexity of modern 
society there are inevitably those who 
struggle against disadvantages or handicaps. 
Of these some work out their own problems, 
while some require social help and yet others 
drift into delinquency and crime. When 
social problems become widespread in a 
community, there is a grave danger that we 
face, viz., that in the enthusiasm to show 
results, we often get highly entangled in 
treating symptoms rather than root causes. 
It may be easy to arrest all beggars and put 
them in Beggars’ Home but it would be 
difficult to eradicate the basic causes of 
mendicancy and destitution. But the pre- 
ventive method of handling social problems 
is more scientific and more effective, and 
hence more economical in the long run 
than a curative approach. 

The aim of professional education in social 
work should, therefore, be to impart this 
scientific knowledge and skills based thereon, 


‘ in such a way that a student may have a 


correct understanding of social forces and 
that he should not only acquire skills but 
be in a position to use them. Social work 
operates under an ever-changing social scene 
and therefore presents an eternal challenge. 
It is also essential to see that the minds of 
students are not filled with some kind of 
static knowledge. 


A profession must have leaders, hence one 
of the aims of professional education should 
be to develop the capacity for leadership. 
In the field of social work in India today, 
trained personnel will long continue to be 
conscripted, often prematurely, into admi- 
nistrative, supervisory or teaching positions. 
It, therefore, devolves upon teachers of social 
work to produce persons qualified in mature 
leadership and statesmanship in the field of 
social welfare. It is imperative that schools 
of social work and educators maintain a close 


relationship with the community and the 
practitioner. It is desirable that the teacher, 
at whatever level he functions, should be a 
learner as well as a teacher and this has been 
accepted as an essential factor in all pro- 
fessional education. 


Social work in our country has received 
an unprecedented fillip during the post- 
independence period. The Constitution of 
our country has laid down a Welfare State 
as its objective and this opens up unlimited 
possibilities for social welfare and _ social 
workers. It was during this period that the 
Indian Conference of Social Work was born 
and the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
and its alumni can justifiably claim a major 
share of credit in the creation of this central 
national organization for the promotion, co- 
ordination and_ stimulation of welfare 
activities in the country. 


The first Five-Year Plan which tried to 
set the pace for the goal of a Welfare State 
has already taken some measures for the 
stimulation and support of voluntary action 
in the field of social welfare. In this connec- 
tion, we must mention the activities of the 
Central Social Welfare Board and the State 
Advisory Social Boards, which are engaged 
in not only giving financial assistance to 
voluntary agencies but also in conducting 
a number of surveys. One of these relates 
to “Aftercare” and the other to “Moral and 
Social Hygiene”. 


The Community Projects Administration 
which has infused a new life in the cov atry 
and the National Extension Services have 
already initiated projects for rural welfare 
on a large scale. Then again, as laid down 
in the articles of the Constitution, the 
welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes and 
the Backward Classes has received great 
attention during the past few years. 


In some States there is a Department for 
Social Welfare. Backward Class and Tribal 
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Welfare Departments also exist in most 
States where the number of Backward 
Classes or Scheduled Castes and Tribes is 
very large. All these projects and activities 
assume great importance, as they seek to 
improve the standard of life and conditions 
of living of a vast majority of people in the 
country. These efforts to attain our objective 
are no doubt good but they cannot achieve 
much unless they are in a more scientific 
way and with the help of a trained personnel. 
In India we are somewhere in the early 
stages of development so far as the concept 
of social work is concerned. All the same, 
due to far-sighted schemes sponsored by the 
Government, an attempt is being made 
simultaneously to raise the standard of living 
of all the people in the country so that 
problems arising out of economic handicaps 
may disapear. When, however, there is an 
urgent need for establishing large-scale 
welfare services, one can hardly wait for 
their initiation till the requisite number of 
personnel is trained. In the early years, 
therefore, one should be prepared to accept 
this situation and should not grudge if a 
number of jobs are held by untrained or 
partially trained persons. 


Even in a city like Los Angeles in a 
survey made some years back, it was revealed 
that out of 2,200 jobs classified as social 
work jobs only 700, i.e., roughly 1/3 posts 
were filled by persons who had as mych as 
one year’s training. If this can happen in a 
city where there are two schools of social 
work, it should not be surprising if in our 
country where there are hardly half a dozen 
institutions offering training in the field of 
social work, untrained persons are recruited 
for jobs meant for trained persons. 


As society becomes more industrialized, the 
group life of people becomes more imper- 
sonal; and therefore, throughout the world 
we find that the basic human qualities of 
mutual aid are on the wane and an individual 


has to depend more and more on an 
organized social welfare agency or institution. 
The complexity of human society increases 
with rapid changes which occur due to 
improvement in the means of production, 
whether industrial or agricultural. Social 
work, in the circumstances, is gradually 
becoming an organized effort with many 
business and professional aspects. But for 
reasons not difficult to understand, social 
work in India is still viewed by many, not 
excepting social workers themselves, with a 
kind of emotional and sentimental attach- 
ment. 


It is also essential that social workers in 
India to-day should not only have the vision 
of a First-Aid worker but also that of a 
social engineer who is the architect of a 
new, happy and harmonious social structure. 
Successful social engineering involves the 
intelligent assembling and interpretation of 
facts and planning of projects and pro- 
grammes. The omission of any relative fact 
in attempting to understand and plan for 
the social needs of a community may be 
responsible for complete failure of a plan. 
Communities being different, there is no 
short cut to understand them, and to increase 
their support for social work activities. On 
the other hand, a sound social programme 
based on the knowledge of problems and 
resources may be expected to receive the 
approval of the community if people are 
sufficiently educated about the project. We 
are living in an age of planning and social 
workers must have the vision and equipment 
of a social planner. 

The society in which we live is dynamic and 
social change is an inevitable fact of life. 
With the new forces of construction which 
have been released in the wake of the 
Independence of our country, we are in the 
midst of a social revolution. To be able to 
manipulate and adjust ourselves to these 
changes, we will need heightened efforts and 
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understanding. Such drastic changes inevi- 
tably mean radical changes in the whole 
gamut of culture. In this situation social 
workers have the opportunity of performing 
a rather different function from the one they 
have been accustomed to so far. It is that 
of facilitating a co-operative process of deve- 
lopment that is both relatively comfortable 
and consistent with traditional habits and 
values of life. 


I, therefore, believe that the basic tasks 
of community development in any country 
should bring in a social revolution without 
creating appreciable social dislocation, so that 
the people may not find themselves out of 
tune with their own setting while enjoying 
the highest material standards. It is essential 
that people should seek to bring about such 
a change and I have no doubt that social 
workers of to-day who are pioneers in the 
field will have the open-mindedness and the 
desire to experiment with new ideas, and an 
ability to fulfil new patterns through social 
action based on co-operation and under- 


, Standing. 


India has an age-long history of philo- 
sophical development which generated 
altruistic motivation for service to suffering 
humanity. This tradition is deeply ingrained 
in our community life. Humanitarian service 
has received a great impetus from time to 
time through the teachings of saints and 
social reformers and the last ones in a line 
of distinguished personalities were Mahatma 
Gandhi, Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore and 
Shri Thakkar Bappa. They have inspired 
hundreds of social workers throughout the 
length and breadth of the country many of 
whom still continue to serve the nation in a 
spirit of missionary dedication, The mission- 
ary approach has, no doubt, spiritual values 
which appeal to the soul of the person served 
and it wields a very wholesome influence on 
the re-toning of the human personality. Such 
service is capable of arousing the best in 


those who come into contact with a missionary 
worker. This approach is born out of certain 
emotional responses to human suffering. 
Humanitarian faith rests upon the assump- 
tion that the essential resources for dealing 
with human problems are to be found in 
human nature but it is difficult to accept this 
theory in all its implications. 


On the other hand, science is an instru- 
ment which is capable of revolutionising 
man’s physical environment, not merely by 
building a comfortable home but one in 
which poverty may be eliminated, disease 
may be reduced to a minimum and all basic 
human needs looked after. It is possible, 
therefore, to bring the scientific and humani- 
tarian approach into a working partnership. 
If this is not done, then the conflict between 
facts and values will be accentuated and 
result in progressive waste of national 
resources and human life. 


Our immediate problem, therefore, is 
to synthesise social work techniques born 
of facts with values which the missionary 
seeks to infuse. How to bring about 
this reconciliation—a working partnership 
between scientific and philosophical aspects 
of present-day social work techniques—is a 
matter for deep consideration. We are living 
in an age of contradictions. The idea that 
science and philosophy are opposites has been 
deeply ingrained through the cultural pattern 
and that a merger of the two seems almost 
impossible. The conflict sharpens as we accept 
science as an instrument, a means—so to 
speak—while philosophy symbolises the ends 
or the goals for which the means are to be 
utilised. However, as Gandhiji has rightly 
shown us, ends and means cannot be divorced 
from each other. It is possible to place the 
scientist and the missionary motivated by 
philosophical quest, in a team of relationship 
as joint problem-solvers in the interest of 
human welfare. This cannot be achieved if 
social workers who practise the scientific 
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method and others who work in a missionary 
spirit and with a philosophic idealism, put 
their backs to each other. This can only be 
done by a conscious educational process and 
by working in a close relationship. I do hope 
trained social workers will not allow them- 
selves to be separated from either the rigorous 
discipline of science or the human influence 
of philosophy. Thus, the student of social 
work has to acquire something more than 
the skill of a technician and has to be 
something more than a_ well-meaning 
missionary. 

I offer my congratulations to all those of 
you who will be leaving the portals of your 
alma-mater this evening after a successful 
career here. Almost unlimited opportunities 
to serve those in need of help offer them- 
selves to you. While we all agree that a job 
is essential to keep you above want, you 
must dedicate yourselves to the task of social 
regeneration in a missionary spirit. Our 
national leaders have helped to make our 
country free and it is your sacred duty to 
make it happy, healthy and prosperous. In 
the spirit of Gandhiji, you must not rest 
content till you have not only wiped off 
every tear from every eye but have made 
each face brim with joy and each body 
vigorously active and healthy. In this task 
you will meet many obstacles and frustrations; 
face them bravely with the gospel of selfless 
action. Radiate love and understanding and 
approach all our problems with a head of ice, 
a heart of fire and hands of steel. 

Social work has always been practised 
under urgent emergency conditions. Social 
workers have had to be men and women of 
action, taking emergency decisions under 
pressure of changing circumstances timed by 
forces beyond their control. They have, 
therefore, to develop maturity of mind, an 
independent outlook, a broad liberal vision 


and flexible methods. Various professions are 
established with the basic purpose of serving 
humanity. In order to achieve this effectively, 
it is necessary that a profession should have 
a basic ethical code as also a professional 
self-regulatory organization. Professional 
social workers in India have yet to evolve 
a code of ethics, in spite of the fact that their 
profession has a sound ethical base. A code 
of ethics is essential for establishing a basis 
for higher standards of practice by members 
of the profession, social agencies and the 
social work community; for defining and 
discouraging unethical practices; for deve- 
loping a sound working relationship with 
other allied professional colleagues; and for 
interpreting the profession to the public. The 
code of ethics, when formulated, should 
outline the relationship of a social worker to 
the persons served, to the employing agency, 
to the colleagues, to the community, and to 
the profession of social work. I have come 
across a pledge for social workers which 
crystallises the essence of a code of ethics for 
social workers and I hope you will bear in 
mind the spirit of the pledge in your pro- 
fessional activities. 


As a social worker I will strive for 
personal integrity and self-discipline. I will 
endeavour to increase my professional skills 
and to share my professional knowledge. I will 
respect the value and dignity of an individual 
human being. I will endeavour to use my 
professional skills to free others for growth 
and self-directed action. I will do all in my 
power to maintain and raise the standards 
of my profession and to enhance the esteem 
in which it is held. 

May you all prove worthy sons and 
daughters of India and contribute your best 
to promote human happiness and welfare in 
this great and ancient land of ours! 
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GLEANINGS . 


HUMANISTIC STUDIES 


Remarks on Humanistic Studies made by Professor A. R. Wadia at the Meeting of the 
Programme Commission of the UNESCO Conference in Monte Video when discussing the 
programme of cultural activities in UNESCO for the year 1955-56. 


Cultural activities constitute a very im- 
portant subject closely tied up with the 
future of humanity. The tragedy of 
modern education has been extreme speci- 
alisation, each specialist tending to know 
more and more of less and less. It leads to 
a cramping of our mind and soul, when 
with a dwindling of our interests we develop 
a microscopic vision. The only cure for this 
is to make our education broad-based and 
humanistic, and this cannot be done unless 
we recognise the role of humanistic studies. 
Culture is a difficult word to define though 
we may broadly understand what we mean 
by it. It would be correct to say that the 
mark of a cultured man is his keenness to 
know, and to understand not merely the 
people around him in his own local or 
national environment, but to know and 
understand and respect other peoples and 
other views, and this has become an impera- 
tive need as the world—I shall not say—has 
become one, but as the world has come to 
be looked upon as one. We are all members 
of one another. In the long course of human 
history each country, each nation, has con- 
tributed something worthwhile to the 
development of human history. It is only in 
the light of this broad perspective that one 
can develop an appreciative attitude. It is 
from this standpoint that we can value the 
contribution of UNESCO in its undertaking 
of a massive study of the growth of science 
and culture through the ages. But the full 
result of this can only be attained when the 
massive learning of these volumes can be 
boiled down to short books which can enter 
the minds of our children and transform their 
souls. 


Humanism in this sense will serve to be 
a check on science, for science, however 
precious its contributions may be, is not 
everything in life. Its greatest value lies 
in its objectivity, in its impartiality. The 
same objectivity and impartiality we need 
in the study of human problems. This 
implies a thorough revision of our text- 
books in all countries, for our old text- 
books were often chauvinistic and lacked 
the breadth of a wide human outlook. This 
particularly applies to text-books in history. 
It implies a will to understand the past, in 
which the present is rooted. We have to 
congratulate Mons. Thomas and _ his 
colleagues on the programme that they have 
been trying to work out in this direction. 

The Indian Delegation welcomes the pro- 
posed plan for an international survey of 
the place and role of classical studies, that 
have so deeply influenced all modern 
literatures. 

Radio and television have placed at our 
disposal new weapons for the diffusion of 


knowledge. Distant places can be brought 


nearer home. 

We in the East had the reputation of 
being unchanging. But the dynamic impact 
of the west has forced us to be changing too. 
We have, however, to go a long way before 
we can make up for lost time. We have a 
right to look to UNESCO to help us in this 
endeavour of ours and UNESCO’s en- 
deavours to study our ancient cultures as 
well as to study the changes produced so 
rapidly by modern technology are to be 
particularly welcomed. Though UNESCO 
spends a large amount on cultural activities 
we are in a mood to ask for more and 














certainly not for less than what has been 
asked for. In some cases we have definitely 
to ask for more. 

While speaking on this subject, I should 
like to draw the attention of this Commission 
to what the Government of India has been 
doing in the interest of cultural activities. 
Not so long ago, we had a fine philatelic 
exhibition in New Delhi to mark the 
Centenary of our Postal system. Our comic 
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journal Shankar’s Weekly has been organising 
on an international scale exhibitions of 
children’s art and dolls. Recently there has 
also been a stamps design competition for 
children. I am particularly happy to note 
that in this competition several countries 
participated and Argentine carried away 
prizes. Surely this may well be taken as 
forging international links between India 
and South America. 





UNESCO CONFERENCE 


Remarks of Professor A. R. Wadia, Member of the Indian delegation to the UNESCO 
Conference at Monte Video, in the Programme Commission. on Social Sciences on 


30th November 1954. 


May I begin my few brief remarks by 
congratulating Mrs. Myrdal and her 
colleagues on the excellent work they have 
done and propose to do in the department 
of social sciences? It is a common experience 
that the so-called exact sciences usually 
manage to focus most of our attention, partly 
because they minister to so many of our 
comforts and luxuries, and partly because 
they deal with topics which could be studied 
dispassionately. Nevertheless they have not 
necessarily made us happier, and though we 
may not agree with the Government of Nepal 
in their suggestion that we should observe an 
anti-scientific Day, it certainly highlights a 
feeling in many of us that the suggestion is 
not entirely out of place. To get the best 
out of natural sciences we have to devote 
much more attention to the warm living 
problems of humanity, and this can best be 
done by social sciences. We are aware that 
most of the social sciences are comparatively 
infants. We have even to accept with Aristotle 
that social sciences like Ethics will never be 
as exact as natural sciences. Nevertheless 
whatever exactitude we can extract out of 
human problems has to be extracted. That 
is why we of the Indian Delegation fully 
endorse the recommendation of Mrs. Myrdal 
that university resources for the training 


of social scientists need to be improved and 
that UNESCO should concentrate on this 
in 1955-56. This comes none too soon, for 
most universities in the East can hardly boast 
of a strong Social Science Department, and 
even in the western universities social 
sciences have only in recent years received 
the attention they deserve. 

Documentation, clearing house and allied 
activities have been adding steadily to our 
international fund of knowledge and we are 
glad that the Middle East will be studied 
with great intensity. 

But what interests us most is the proposed 
international Centre for research on social 
problems of Industrialisation in South Asia. 
We would like this Centre to be located in 
New Delhi, since New Delhi already has a 
UNESCO office and it could be easily 
developed. We have reason to believe that 
our neighbouring countries in South-East 
Asia have no objection to this and we are 
thankful to them for their cooperative spirit. 

Our Government is also vitally interested 
in the standardisation of educational statis- 
tics and the unfortunate problem of race 
relations, On both of these topics we propose 
to move resolutions. On the latter topic India, 
as the home of Mahatma Gandhi, has some- 
thing precious to contribute. 
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NATIONAL CENTRE FOR BLIND 


The Union Government proposes to esta- 
blish soon a national centre for the blind at 
Dehra Dun. 

The centre will consist of a kindergarten 
school for blind babies, a primary and 
secondary school for blind boys and girls, a 
training centre for adult blind men and 
women, a sheltered workshop, a teachers’ 
training department, a central braille press 
and a braille circulation library. Some of 
these units are already functioning. 

A training centre for adult blind was 
established at Dehra Dun on January 1, 
1950. This centre imparts vocational train- 
ing in simple cottage industry type handi- 
crafts, like weaving cotton and woollen tex- 
tiles, chair caning, basket making and candle 
making to nearly 150 blind men from all 
parts of the country. In addition, music, 
braille and typewriting are also taught. 

A small sheltered workshop with 10 
workers has also been established. At pre- 
sent the workers practise only two trades— 
Weaving woollen textiles and chair caning. 
Some of the weavers are doing well and are 
earning over Rs. 150/- a month. It is pro- 
posed to expand the workshop and also widen 
the range of trades. 

A small office of the centre has been 
established at Madras for finding employ- 
ment for ex-trainees in industry. During 
the past six months, employment has been 
found for nine blind men in factories. Dur- 
ing this year, it is proposed to start a small 
scheme of home workers, under which some 
of the ex-trainees will be helped to establish 
themselves in their own home. Officers of 
the centre will periodically supervise their 
work and render any help needed. 

Braille Press—The Central Braille Press, 
established at Dehra Dun in October 1950, 
has produced a number of Braille books in 
Hindi and other regional languages, has just 
brought out a Braille Calendar for 1955 and 


has successfully experimented with the pro- 
duction of Braille slates, about 200 of which 
have been manufactured and sold at nomi- 
nal prices to institutions for the blind. It 
is also proposed to start experiments with 
the production of plastic dot Braille, the 
latest process of producing Braille on plastic 
sheets. 

Buildings for the kindergarten, primary 
and secondary schools and the teachers’ 
training department are expected to be ready 
in a year or so. Plans are also under way 
for the establishment of a woman’s section 
in the centre. 

The Ministry of Education, in co-opera- 
tion with the State Governments, also 
awards about 30 scholarships a year to blind 
students for higher education in advanced 
professional training. 

Aid to Handicapped.—Initial steps have 
also been taken for rendering State aid to 
other groups of handicapped people like the 
deaf, the orthopaedically handicapped and 
the mentally retarded. One of the most 
important recommendations of the expert 
committee on deafness, set up by the Govern- 
ment of India in January, 1953, was that an 
attempt should be made to ascertain whether 
it was possible to manufacture cheap hearing 
aids in this country. 

The National Physical Laboratory and 
the physics departments of some of the uni- 
versities have already started working on 
this problem. Provision has been made in 
this year’s budget for free provision of group 
hearing aids to deserving institutions and 
awarding scholarships to deaf persons. It 
is also proposed to organise a short training 
course for teachers of the deaf on the use of 
hearing aids. 

A few scholarships will be awarded to 
orthopaedically handicapped children for 
receiving primary and secondary or univer- 
sity education.—P.1.B. 








A new goal for rural development, envi- 
saging the doubling of production in ten 
years, is set out in a letter sent by the Plan- 
ning Commission to the State Governments. 
Outlining the details of a comprehensive 
programme designed to achieve this goal, 
the Planning Commission exhorts official and 
non-official organisations to explain the 
objective so that “every family in the coun- 
tryside is animated by a common aim and 
outlook and public co-operation is secured 
in the widest possible manner.” 


Explaining this programme to the States, 
which have already made considerable pro- 
gress in the preparation of their district and 
village schemes under the Second Five-Year 
Plan, the Planning Commission says that the 
programme is intimately linked up with the 
National Extension Movement which is 
expected to cover the entire country by the 
end of 1960-61. The essence of National 
Extcnsion work, is the achievement of social 
change, that is, a change in outlook and in 
the sense of obligation which those who are 
better placed should have to other members 
of the community and the building up of 
common institutions such as panchayats and 
cooperatives, which serve the whole group. 

Rural Works.—The letter then deals with 
the various items of work designed to attain 
the above-mentioned objective in regard to 
rural development and says that these fall 
under three heads: 


(a) Improvements of a permanent or 
medium-term nature. Those include village 
irrigation works; reclamation of waste land; 
contour bunding and soil conservation; plant- 
ing trees; village forests and improvement 
of grazing grounds; consolidation of hold- 
ings; improved cattle, including dairying; 
development of subsidiary occupations, e.g.» 
poultry, bee-keeping, piggeries, etc.; khadi 
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and village industries, especially for supply- 
ing the needs of the rural market. 

(b) Steady improvements in methods and 
techniques; such as use and production of 
improved seeds; use of fertilizers and 
manures including compost, green manure, 
etc.; introduction of new crops including 
vegetables and fruit growing and improved 
implements and methods of cultivation. 


(c) Local Works Programmes.—These 
constitute improvements of village commu- 
nications and other local works programmes, 
like provision of sufficient wholesome drink- 
ing water. 


As regards the financing of these items of 
work, it is stated that the present pattern 
should be followed, namely, shares to be 
borne by the village people and by the 
States. 


Responsibility of State Governments.— 
Proceeding, the Planning Commission em- 
phasises that it is necessary from the national 
point of view, to place before villagers a goal 
which they should strive to attain. This 
should be doubling of production within a 
period of ten years. The aim is to see that 
there is a more diversified pattern of culti- 
vation and to ensure that land is put to the 
best use and that there is a balanced eco- 
nomy. This goal involves, on the part of the 
State Governments an obligation to provide 
the supplies and services and finances needed 
namely, good seed, fertilizers and manures 
(compost, green manure etc.), short, medium 
and long-term finance, etc. Plans for the 
purpose should be worked out as a necessary 
supplement to the programmes of produc- 
tion. Similarly programmes for expanding 
the co-operative movement, for setting up 
and assisting cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries, etc., should also be prepared. As re- 
gards Central assistance, the State Govern- 
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ments have already been assured of continu- 
ance of such aid for National Extension 
Service and the Community Project areas 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. 

The Planning Commission points out that, 
in working out these programmes, it is essen- 
tial to keep in mind the fundamentals of the 
National Extension movement. 

These are: (1) Every family should have 
its own plan for increased production and 
employment for which it is assisted. (2) 
Every family should be assisted so that it 
can be represented on a co-operative society 
in its own right. This is a cardinal part of 
the programme. (3) Every family should set 
apart a portion of its time for voluntary work 
as part of the community effort of the 
village and (4) The women and the youth of 
the village should also share in the activities. 


In conclusion, the Planning Commission 
says: “A programme under which every 
family in a village is offered the assistance 
needed, in a well-organised manner, with the 
objective of doubling agricultural production 
in the country within a period of ten years 
and in which every village will be enabled to 
provide itself with such amenities—whole- 
some drinking water supply, a road connect- 
ing it with the main road or railway station, 
etc., within a short time—cannot fail to 
appeal to the countryside and evoke enthu- 
siasm. It is the duty of the official and non- 
official organisations to explain this objective 
and see that the implications of this are fully 
understood so that every family in the 
countryside is animated by a common aim 
and outlook and public co-operation is 
secured in the widest possible measure”. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


Several important policy decisions were 
taken by the Central Social Welfare Board 
at its meeting which concluded in New Delhi 
in the last week of February, 1955. These 
included the question of co-ordination of 
activities in the Welfare Extension Projects 
sponsored by the Board and the social 
welfare programmes in Community Projects 
and National Extension Service areas. 


During its meeting, the Board also pro- 
vided assistance amounting to over Rs. 23 
lakhs to nearly 700 voluntary institutions 
doing welfare work, thus bringing the total 
amount of assistance rendered so far to over 
Rs. 54 lakhs. The number of institutions 
benefited all over India now exceeds 1,700. 


The question of co-ordination between the 
Welfare Extension Projects launched by the 
Board and the Social Welfare programmes 
in the Community Projects and National 


Extension Service blocks was one of the 
policy issues that the Board discussed. In 
view of the fact that, during the Second 
Five-year Plan, the entire rural India was 
proposed to be covered by the National 
Extension Service, the Board considered it 
necessary to chalk out the manner of co- 
ordination between the Welfare Extension 
Projects and National Extension Service. 
Out of a total of 352 Welfare Extension 
projects under the First Five-Year Plan, 170 
projects have so far been launched in as 
many districts of the country comprising 
767 centres in 3,437 villages with a popula- 
tion of about 35 lakhs. At the end of the 
First Plan period, it is expected, there will 
be at least one Welfare Extension Project 
in each district of India. This number is 
likely to be doubled during the Second Plan 
period. Each one of these projects will be 
either in a community project or an Exten- 
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sion Block under the National Extension 
Service. In view of these facts, the Central 
Social Welfare Board emphasised the need 
for co-ordination of activities between the 
different agencies and has decided to work 
out the details of such co-ordination in co- 
operation with the Planning Commission. 


Trained Personnel_—The Board estimated 
that, for the First Plan period, they would 
require about 5,400 village-level workers of 
whom 1,800 will be trained dais. The pro- 
gramme of training dais will be undertaken 
in consultation with the Union Ministry of 
Health. In the 170 projects started hitherto, 
the Board has employed about 1,500 village- 
level women workers of whom about 500 are 
dais. 


For the training of multi-purpose gram 
sevikas, it was decided that wherever possible 
the Board may provide the necessary financial 
assistance to the existing voluntary insti- 
tutions training gram sevikas and utilize 
their services for training the required 
personnel for the Welfare Extension Projects. 
In other cases, the State Social Welfare 
Advisory Boards will be asked to conduct 
training programmes of a duration of three 
to six months in rural settings. 


The Central Social Welfare Board has 
finalised a scheme of preparation of four 


documentaries on the subject of Child Wel- 
fare, Women’s Welfare, Juvenile Delinquency 
and the Physically Handicapped in co-opera- 
tion with the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. 


Aid to Voluntary Institutions——Further 
grants to voluntary social welfare institutions 
with a view to improving and expanding 
their activities were also made by the Board. 
In accordance with its revised programme 
of assistance decided at a Conference of the 
Chairmen of the State Boards in November 
last year, the Central Board entertained for 
the first time applications from voluntary 
social welfare institutions for such purposes 
as buildings, mobile vans and new pro- 
grammes, such as, homes for children of 
working mothers. 


The total amount of grants sanctioned to 
institutions came to Rs. 23,32,380 and 695 
benefited; of these 189 dealt with children’s 
welfare, 185 with women’s welfare, 54 with 
delinquents and the rest namely, 267 were 
for general welfare. 


Including the sanctions accorded by the 
Central Social Welfare Board in its previous 
meetings, the total amount till date comes 
to Rs. 54,70,030 for 1,702 institutions. 





NEW LABOUR RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


A landmark in the progress of Indian 
industrial labour is rising in the suburban 
Kurla Hills, overlooking Bombay’s busy Santa 
Cruz airport. It is the Central Labour 
Institute, dedicated to the planned scientific 
study of labour problems. Completion is 
scheduled for late this year. 


The project will be a centre of demonstra- 
tion, research and training in all aspects of 
labour in its broad concept. The institute, 


which India’s Labour Minister, Khandubhai 
K. Desai, called a “socio-economic labora- 
tory,” will conduct experiments and re- 
searches in the many human relations pro- 
blems which arise out of expanding indus- 
trial development. It will also serve as a 
common platform for all groups concerned 
with the well-being of labour and industry. 


The U. S. Government through the 
Indo-American Technical Co-operation 














Agreement has agreed to pay $100,000 
(Rs. 4.78 lakhs) to purchase equipment, 
teaching materials, such as, visual demon- 
stration aids, and technical publications 
needed for the institute. 


The project envisaged is a composite one, 
comprising a museum of industrial safety, 
health and welfare; an industrial hygiene 
laboratory; a training centre; and a library- 
cum-information centre. Later, a produc- 
tivity centre and a training-within-indus- 
try centre will be added with the assistance 
of the International Labour Organisation. 


An important units of the institute will 
be the museum of industrial safety, health 
and welfare, to demonstrate improved appli- 
ances and methods of operation. It is design- 
ed to increase the comfort and safety of the 
worker and reduce sickness and accidents. 

It will also serve as a clearing house for 
ideas. Facilities will be given to manufac- 
turers to exhibit new equipment relating to 
the health and safety of workers. The object 
of the museum is to convince the employers 


‘that the health and comfort of the worker 


will redound to the benefit of the employer 
as well as the consumer, thus indirectly aid- 
ing industries. 

The industrial hygiene laboratory is an- 
other important part of the institute. Plan- 
ned on the lines of similar laboratories in 
America and Europe—a government service 
to promote industrial health—its main func- 
tion is to give professional assistance in the 
solution of industrial health problems and 
to contribute to the technical advancement 
of industrial hygiene through research, sur- 
veys and allied activities. 


The training centre will provide facilities 
for organising specialised short-term courses 
on labour problems and other allied matters 
affecting industrial efficiency. These facili- 
ties will include an up-to-date library, con- 
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ference rooms, a small auditorium and resi- 
dential accommodation for about 30 people. 


The centre will also help to train labour 
administrators, trade unionists, management 
groups and other personnel concerned with 
labour and industry. Its sponsors hope it 
will become a common meeting ground for 
government, management and labour groups. 


The library-cum-information centre will 
provide facilities for specialised study and 
research, and at the same time supply in- 
formation on general problems connected 
with labour. 


The National Productivity Centre at the 
Institute will seek to apply modern indus- 
trial engineering techniques to raising pro- 
ductivity and workers’ earnings and improv- 
ing conditions of work. It will organise 
training in productivity techniques, job eva- 
luation and the scientific assessment of work 
loads. 


Industrial enterprises will be helped to in- 
crease production with their existing machi- 
nery and resources. 


The Centre is to be assisted by a team 
of International Labour Office experts, head- 
ed by Prof. Hy Fish of Roosevelt University, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


The Centre is intended to train represent- 
atives of both employers and employees. 
These trainees, on return to their plants, 
will introduce new techniques in their own 
indusiries. 


Prime Minister Nehru, in laying the 
foundation stone of the institute last October 
accented the dignity of labour. He depre- 
cated the tendency to look down upon 
workers as inferiors. It was time, he assert- 
ed, that people stopped differentiating 
between those who work with their hands 
and those who work with their brains. 
—USIS. 
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MEDICAL BENEFITS UNDER E. S. I. SCHEME 


The introduction of what is known as the 
panel system of medical benefits under the 
Employees’ State Insurance scheme in 
Greater Bombay and adjacent areas is the 
first biggest experiment in employees’ health 
insurance in this country. Since the scheme 
was introduced on October 2, progress has 
been recorded in the organisation of facili- 
ties of medical benefits to the insured, as 
could be seen from a review of the progress 
report submitted at the conference in the 
Secretariat on January 5 of all interests 
associated with the scheme and which is 
summarised below. 


Lakh Beneficiaries.—The total number of 
insured employees is 4,20,456 although 
40,929 acceptance cards have not yet been 
received owing to causes like assumption by 
some employees that they need be enrolled 
only when they get sick, delayed issue of T. I. 
certificates by employers, some employees 
being on long leave, etc. The fundamental 
principle of the panel system is that the in- 
sured person has the freedom of electing 
his panel doctor whenever he thinks it 
necessary. 


The total number of panel practitioners 
is 903 at present. Out of them, 124 are 
ayurvedic practitioners and six unani. Fresh 
applications are to be invited every three 
months. 


As many as 284 beds have been reserved 
in 13 general hospitals while 100 beds have 
been reserved in two T. B. hospitals. Among 
the hospitals are included a number of well- 
equipped and big government hospitals and 
they have been instructed not to refuse ad- 
mission to emergency cases even if the re- 
served beds were found occupied. Non- 
emergency cases are admitted when admis- 
sion is recommended by the specialists and 
when there are vacancies. 


So far as married insured women em- 
ployees are concerned, antenatal care is pro- 
vided up to 7 months of pregnancy at the 
diagnostic centres and then by the hospitals. 
Domiciliary confinements are provided by 
the registered midwife engaged by the panei 
practitioner in charge of the case. 


There are six diagnostic centres includ- 
ing one in Thana. Facilities for laboratory 
and x-ray examinations have been provided 
at these centres. Specialists in surgery, 
medicine, T.B., E.N.T., eye, gynaecology 
and obstetrics and radiology are attached 
to the centres. Services of the specialists in 
T. B. and medicine are available for four 
days in a week while the others attend twice 
in a week. T. B. clinics are also established 
at each of the centres. Such cases as are 
referred by the T. B. specialists for hospita- 
lization are accommodated in the Sarvodaya 
T. B. Hospital and Talegaon T. B. Hospital. 


Four ambulances have been provided for 
day and night duty for transport of insured 
patients. A free blood transfusion service 
has also been established for the benefit of 
insured patients. 


Statistics of Medical Service—Available 
figures show that the number of laboratory 
tests increased from 1,859 in October to 
4,165 in November. The number of persons 
for whom x-ray plates were taken was 93 
in October and increased to 495 in the next 
month. The corresponding figures for 
patients screened during the two months 
are 443 and 847, respectively. 


The total number of various tests carried 
out at the six centres was 2,395 during 
October and 5,507 during November. The 
number of consultations held by the speci- 
alists was 2,324 during October and 4,829 
during November. 
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Misunderstanding Removed.—The Minis- 
ter, during the recent conference, made it 
clear that the State Government was res- 
ponsible for providing ‘reasonable’ medical 
benefits and they were not expected to ex- 
ceed those available to the citizens in Gov- 
ernment medical institutions. All complaints 
are being investigated by Government and 
such avoidable hardships as had been ex- 
perienced by the insured persons are being 
removed. Some of the difficulties, e.g., suit- 
able location of diagnostic centres arose out 
of factors like inability of Government to 
secure accommodation for housing them in 
localities where there is concentration of 
workers. 


As regards the formulary of prescribed 
and schedule of costly drugs, it was made 
clear that it was meant as a guide and that 
it had been compiled by the Medical 
Benefit Council of the E.S.I. Corporation. 
The ad hoc committee appointed at the con- 
ference will go into the details of such ad- 
justments as would be found necessary and 
Government would do everything possible to 
remove grievances and hardships within the 
limitations of financial expenditure imposed 
on it under the scheme. 


Action is being taken on some of the com- 
plaints voiced in the conference by repre- 
sentatives of insured employees and panel 
practitioners and specialists. With the co- 
operation that is forthcoming from the medi- 
cal profession and with the use of the 
method of mutual consultations between all 
the interests involved, the way is now clear- 
ed for smooth-work and efficient imple- 
mentation of the scheme. 

Generous Medical Benefits —The scale of 
medical benefit provided under the scheme 
in Bombay is much above that envisaged 
under the rules or that provided elsewhere 
under the scheme. The rule provides for 
general medical service only and hospital 
treatment for emergency cases alone. The 
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diagnostic services and consultation services 
have been provided over and above the scale 
of medical benefit required under the rules. 


The hospital beds provided under the 
scheme are on the ratio of 1 per thousand 
persons. This is much above the existing 
facilities for the general public, which is 1 
bed per 4,000 persons in Bombay. It is in- 
tended also to increase the hospital beds for 
insured persons to 1 per 800 persons. 


Supply of Costly Drugs—Under the terms 
of service, a panel practitioner is required 
to supply all medicines necessary for the 
treatment of the insured persons on his list. 
But with a view to preventing him from 
supplying only ordinary medicines, Govern- 
ment has arranged, through 153 approved 
chemists all over Greater Bombay and its 
suburbs, to supply costly drugs numbering 
66 direct to the insured persons when pres- 
cribed by the panel practitioner, in case of 
genuine necessity. Moreover, many other 
very costly drugs are supplied free to insured 
persons when admitted in a hospital or 
when recommended by a specialist. Certain 
restrictions have been placed on the supply 
of a few costly drugs with a view to pre- 
venting toxic effects from indiscriminate 
use, and with a view to using such drugs 
only in genuine and deserving cases. 


Facilities in Factories.—It is also intended 
to utilise the employer’s medical facilities 
that are not lower in standard than those 
provided by the State Government. Out of 
about 1,600 factories in Greater Bombay and 
its suburbs, only about 20 have full-time 
doctors in their dispensaries and about 65 
only have part-time doctors. Under the 
Factories Act, factories with 500 or more 
employees should have an ambulance room 
with a medical officer for treatment of 
emergency cases and accidents, and there- 
fore, the existing factory medical services 
should not be discontinued. 
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TRAINING AND REHABILITATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


There are, at present, 16 schools for the 
physically and mentally handicapped, that 
is, for the blind, the deaf-mutes and the 
mentally deficient in Bombay state. These 
schools have been recognised and aided by 
Government, while some of them are orga- 
nised and managed by the State itself. 


Out of these 16 schools, six are for the 
blind, nine for the deaf-mutes and one for 
the mentally deficient pupils. Two out of the 
nine schools for the deaf-mutes are run by 
Government to which blind pupils are also 
admitted and special care is taken of them. 
These schools were formerly managed by the 
ex-State Government of Baroda and have 
been taken over by this State for manage- 
ment since the merger of the Baroda State. 


Institutions, Training and Expenditure.— 
In the schools for the blind, the blind receive 
instruction in the three R’s in the respective 
regional language with the use of a braille 
code adapted to Indian languages. In addi- 
tion to this, training in some handicrafts, 
such as, weaving, spinning, cane and bamboo 
work, paper-bag making and cycle assembling 
is given to enable the students to earn their 
living later on. Music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, provides a special attraction and the 
pupils give even public performances. 


In the schools for the deaf-mutes, lip- 
reading and articulation form the main 
features of instruction. Instruction in these 
schools also is given in the three R’s in 
addition to the teaching imparted on certain 
useful crafts. Drawing, sign-board painting, 
carpentry and tailoring are popular. 


The total number of pupils in all these 16 
schools during 1951-52 and 1952-53 was 744 
and 796, respectively. Out of the 796 pupils 
receiving training during 1952-53, 272, were 
blind, 292 deaf-mutes, 97 deaf-blind and 


50 were mentally deficient. Among them, 
165 were girls and 51 belonged to the back- 
ward classes. There were also pupils com- 
mitted under the Bombay Children Act, 
1948, in the institutions. 


During these two years, the total expen- 
diture of these schools amounted to 
Rs. 2,34,691 and Rs. 2,82,970, respectively, 
out of which Rs. 1,53,586 and Rs. 1,65,337, 
respectively, was shared by Government by 
way of maintenance grants, or direct total 
expenditure in the case of Government 
schools. It will thus be seen that Govern- 
ment met about 60 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure on the education of the handi- 


capped. 


Maintenance grants to these schools are 
paid on more liberal basis than is usual in 
the case of the primary or secondary 
educational institutions. Two-thirds of the 
actual audited expenditure, including ex- 
penditure on hostels, if attached, or Rs. 30 
per month per pupil in average attendance, 
whichever is less, is paid. Grants at this rate 
continue to be paid since the year 1951-52. 


Three New Schools—The Conference for 
the Blind under the presidentship of the 
Chief Minister of Bombay in 1951 consi- 
dered the problem of the blind in all its 
aspects and recommended that two schools 
for the blind should be started in this State 
at Government cost for the education of the 
blind. In view of this recommendation, two 
schools for the blind have been started—one 
at Hubli and the other at Nasik. An amount 
of Rs. 45,528 has been provided in the 
budget for this purpose in 1954. All the 
preliminary steps, in this connection, have 
been taken and the schools will function 
with their full complement of pupils shortly. 
For the present, accommodation for 20 
pupils in each school has been made. 
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In 1954, the Government of India 
suggested that at least one up-to-date school 
for the deaf-mutes should be established. In 
view of the financial stringency, such a school 
could not be established. Government, how- 
ever, decided to select a well-managed insti- 
tution for the deaf-mutes in order to convert 
it into a model one imparting useful ins- 
truction in suitable crafts by giving liberal 
grand-in-aid to it. Accordingly, the school 
for the deaf-mutes at Ahmedabad has been 
selected for this purpose. The scheme is 
at present under active consideration of 
Government. An amount of Rs. 11,103 has 
been provided for in the budget for 1954-55 
on account of this scheme. 


Scholarships and Grants—Under the 
scheme of the post-school scholarships for 
the blind envisaged by the Government of 
India, two scholarships of the value of 
Rs. 100 each per month have been awarded 
to two students from this State for taking 
higher education in a college and the course 


of advanced physiotherapy in a suitable 
institution. These scholarships are to be 
awarded for a period of one year commen- 
cing from February 1. Very recently, two 
additional scholarships have also been 
awarded to two students from this State for 
a period of one year, commencing from 
December 1, 1954. The State Government 
shares 50 per cent of the expenditure on 
account of this scheme. 


Among other things, the Government 
grant of Rs. 1,000 paid in 1949 to the 
Library of Braille Books at Rajpipla, 
conducted by Shri Kanti Shah and Shri 
Shanti Shah, blind brothers, for transcribing 
more books in Bharati Braille, in Marathi 
and Gujarati languages, and the grant of 
Rs. 500 paid to the ‘Happy Home’ and 
‘School for the Blind’, Worli, Bombay, for 
the purchase of a radio-set, which has a 
special value from the point of view of 
education and recreation of the blind, 
deserve mention. 





AZIZ NAGAR, A VILLAGE TRANSFORMED 


In an article in the Times of India, 
Prof. A. R. Wadia describes how Aziz 
Nagar, a village near Hyderabad, was re- 
vitalized by a group of enthusiastic social 
workers. The article is reproduced below 
for the benefit of the readers of this journal. 


“In the course of my long service I have 
had to visit an endless number of villages, 
especially in South India and Central India. 
Every visit meant a feeling of despondency. 


Our villages are so badly built; roads are 
uneven, filth is lying about with no idea 
of sanitation. I have often wondered how 
long it would take to rebuild and revitalise 
our villages, and yet this has to be done if 
India is to give a good account of herself. 


As a Rotarian I have always welcomed 
the idea of a Rotary Club sponsoring a 
village and becoming a God-father to it. 
In many cases this has meant new vigour and , 
new life to the villages concerned. It gives 
me great pleasure to write on one such 
village which has fallen within my ex- 
perience. 

Aziz Nagar is a village about 13 miles away 
from Hyderabad (Dn.). I am told that six 
months ago it was just one of the typical 
villages in India, dirty and squalid, without 
any decent roads or wells. But then, in a 
happy moment, the Rotary Club of 
Hyderabad, as a part of their Community 
Services, took the village in hand and under 
the inspiring leadership of Rtn. President 
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Dr. Bhandari, and Rtn. Dr. Daver, Deputy 
Director of Health, Hyderabad State, a 
wonderful measure of success has been 
achieved. 


On Tuesday the ist February 1955, I, 
as Honorary Director, and Shri Pandit 
Patankar, Deputy Director of the Social 
Education Organisers’ Training Centre at 
Himayatsagar, Hyderabad-Dn., were invited 
to be present when Aziz Nagar was visited 
by Rtn. Dr. Melkote, Minister for Public 
Works. I could not believe that I was in an 
Indian village, because there were good 
level roads, clean decent buildings, two good 
wells with proper drainage for water, and 
the endless pits that usually disfigure an 
Indian village with their garbage were all 
filled in, and the village presented a very 
neat appearance. I felt like asking myself: 
if one village could be transformed in a 
short period of six months, why not others? 
Indeed, why not? The example of Aziz 
Nagar has been wonderful and offers an 
inspiring example to other Rotary Clubs as 
well as to District Boards, if they are 
inclined to take a personal interest in the 
uplift of this or that particular village. 


The village contains as many as 350 
houses with 497 men, 426 women and as 
many as 912 children. The figures are rather 
surprising, because in every human commu- 
nity about 20 per cent. are taken to 
represent the number of children, but in 
this village, the number is as high as 50 
per cent. Vaccination against smallpox has 
been carried out: 133 primary and 330 
revaccinations. 250 children have been given 
B.C.G. vaccination and the work is well in 


progress. 


A new school is under construction and 
it will house instructive charts on personal 
hygiene and health education. It has plans 
to open a library for school children and 
it will be located naturally in the school 


building. The school children will be provided 
free milk by the Rotary Club of Hyderabad 
for 3 months in the first instance with a 
promise that the period may be extended. 
A lady is being trained for the post of a 
Midwife and her expenses of training for 
three months are being borne by the Rotary 
Club. Medical aid will be given to the 
villagers once a week by a Doctor and the 
cost of necessary drugs will be supplied by 
the Rotary Club. A Health Visitor will 
visit the village regularly once a week and 
a Lady Doctor will also be visiting it off 
and on, as a representative of the Rotary 
Club. 


The main problem in a village is sanita- 
tion. It is almost unthinkable to provide 
drainage as in a town or a city. So it is 
sought to popularise soak pits in each house 
to collect the drain water. It will have to 
be periodically emptied and the dirty water 
taken out of the village. 


Cottage Industry—The Social Service 
Club has offered to initiate a Match Factory 
as cottage industry, and have offered to 
invest about Rs. 1,000 for this purpose. It 
is an excellent incentive and one cannot but 
wish that other cottage industries will be 
establised in course of time. 


The village is exceptionally fortunate in 
having an experienced teacher who knows 
Telugu, Urdu and also English. His father 
is a contractor, one of the leading villagers, 
and has got great push and drive so that 
one can hope that under his leadership the 
programme of the village will be maintained. 


The Social Education Organisers’ Train- 
ing Centre at Himayatsagar which is about 
3 miles away has been approached to 
organise cultural programmes in the village 
and we have undertaken this responsibility. 
The trainees at the Centre this time contain 
quite a good number of active enterprising 
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trainees, men and women, and they have 
been already co-operating in building up a 
fine cultural centre at Himayatsagar, and 
they will be only too glad to organise such 
programmes for Aziz Nagar as well. This 
will form a part of adult education. Of 
course, literacy classes for adults will be 
held, but whether the villagers can become 
literate or not, they can certainly be educated 
and the cultural programmes will aim at 
their education in the finest sense of the 
term. 


Now that Rotary International is com- 
pleting fifty years of its existence, and this 
happy event is being celebrated by every 
Rotary Club in the length and breadth of 
India, such work as has been done at 
Aziz Nagar needs to be remembered and 
emulated, and credit must go to the Rotary 
Club of Hyderabad, for having done a 
magnificent piece of work which may not 
catch headlines in the papers but will serve 
as an inspiring example to all who are 
yearning to see a new India with revitalised 
villages coming into existence.” 





COMPENSATION FOR 


Ever since they began to operate in 1948, 
Britain’s comprehensive national insurance 
and industrial injuries schemes have been 
watched closely. From the start, it was 
generally recognised that their working 
might reveal anomalies that would have to 
be put right and that from time to time 


‘ changes and improvements would: need to 


be made. 


That the schemes should work well was 
the responsibility of the Government, and 
the Minister of National Insurance in 
particular. But to help him advisory com- 
mittees were appointed. The 17-strong 
Industrial Injuries Advisory Council, for 
example, which considers proposals for new 
regulations and passes opinion on the 
working of the Industrial Injuries Act, has 
four members appointed on the nomination 
of the Trades Union Congress, as well as 
nominees from among the doctors, employers 
and other interested parties. 


The Act itself provides that a worker who 
is injured on the job may claim benefit from 
the State. All he needs to show is that the 
accident arises “out of and in course of 
employment”. Similarly, if a worker suffers 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


injury or disablement from one of the 
occupational diseases prescribed in the Act, 
he may also claim benefit. Should a disease 
causing a disability not be so prescribed, a 
claim to benefit will still be allowed if the 
disease can be shown to arise out of employ- 
ment. Such a claim, however, is not so easy 
to establish as one for a prescribed disease. 


Proposals for Addition—Hence one of 
the jobs of the Minister and his Advisory 
Council is to look at proposals for addition 
to the prescribed list. For example, the TUC 
was concerned about the basis of prescribing 
pneumoconiosis—a condition affecting 
workers in such processes as shale-mining, © 
boiler-scaling, emery-grinding and the mining 
and handling of coal and other solid fuels. 
Following representation by the TUC and 
thorough investigation by the Industrial 
Injuries Advisory Council, the whole basis 
of the prescription of pneumoconiosis as an 
industrial disease was revised in 1952. 


Another disease which the TUC has been 
seeking to put on the schedule of prescribed 
diseases is Raynaud’s Phenomenon—more 
popularly known as “dead hand.” Its 
symptoms are extreme pallor and numbness 
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of the fingers, and in industry the chief 
sufferers are those who use vibratory tools. 


After a protracted investigation, the 
majority of the members of the industrial 
diseases sub-committee of the full Council 
could not see their way to recommending 
that this disease should be prescribed. And 
the majority of the full Industrial Injuries 
Advisory Council has agreed with them. 


Scheduling Problem.—The problem of 
scheduling any new diseases, such as Ray- 
naud’s Phenomenon, has to be looked at 
in the light of the requirements of the 
appropriate legislation. These insist that 
to be placed on the prescribed list new 
diseases must be shown to be “a risk of the 
particular occupation and not as a risk 
common to all persons”; that it is a disease 
not already covered by existing provisions; 
and that it can be specifically attributable 
to the nature of the employment and the 
occupation of the persons concerned. 


For the majority, Raynaud’s Phenomenon 
did not fulfil the above conditions. In their 
opinion there were many tools and machines 
which vibrate and many ways in which 
vibration may be absorbed through the hands 
at work and only a certain number of them 
are known to cause Raynaud’s Phenomenon. 
They thought that to prescribe the condition 
for all workers exposed to vibration would, 
therefore, give unjustifiably wide cover and 
involve many unsatisfactory decisions as 
such. 


The trade unionists on the Advisory 
Council do not agree with the majority 
decision not to prescribe this disease. They 
argue that on commonsense grounds the fact 
that it occurs among users of vibratory tools 
shows that it is “clearly a risk of the occu- 
pation and ought to be treated as such.” 


Though there is this disagreement about 
prescribing a disease, the procedure does 
show how trade unionists and others are 
taking part in consultative and advisory 
machinery which is essential to sympathetic 
and flexible administration. 


Need for Consultation.—In its handbook 
on trade union relations with Government 
authorities, the TUC has stated that the 
need for consultation is one of the watch- 
words of trade unionism in all its relations 
with the Government. It expresses the 
wish of members of the Trade Union move- 
ment that the representatives shall have the 
chance to put forward their point of view 
on the many subjects in which they are 
interested. 


At local level, too, there are more than 
220 representative committees on which 
trade unionists serve to advise the Minister 
on the working of the national insurance and 
industrial injuries schemes with particular 
reference to local conditions. In addition, 
local Appeal Tribunals of three people, which 
include representatives of insured persons 
and employers, deal not only with the whole 
range of disputed claims under the National 
Insurance Act, but also with claims arising 
under the Industrial Injuries Act. Most of 
those insured persons on the panel from 
which the Minister appoints to the tribunal 
are nominated by trade unions or trades 
councils. 


For many years the TUC has maintained 
a department which works closely with a 
committee of the General Council on 
national insurance, industrial health, and 
related questions. Many unions, too, parti- 
cularly those in heavy industries, have also 
had departments busy with cases of work- 
men’s compensation, particularly before the 
new post-war legislation came into force 
in 1948.—B.1S. 
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INSTITUTE DAY 


On Saturday, 26th March 1955, the 
Annual Institute Day was celebrated in the 
midst of a distinguished gathering of about 
300 persons including alumni of the Institute 
with their families and other invited guests. 
In the unavoidable absence of Shri B. Rama 
Rau, Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India, who was invited to be the Chief 
Guest on the occasion, Professor A. R. 
Wadia, Director of the Institute, presided 
and gave a short address. 


There was a happy reunion of the Faculty, 
staff, students and the alumni of the Insti- 
tute when some refreshments were served. 


The Guinea Pig Debate and Essay 
Trophies were presented to Mr. J. A. 


Omanga and Mr. N. Nanjan respectively 
being the best debater and writer of the year. 


A notable feature of this Institute Day 
was the presentation of a Shield by the 
special class of ten Labour Welfare Officers, 
at present attending a short-term course in 
Labour Welfare and Management. This 
Shield is to be awarded annually to the 
best student of the year. 


The entertainment which followed was of 
a high order. The exquisite Deepak Raas 
by some of the women students as well as 
‘Jeevan-Ki-Sandhya’, a fine piece, written 
and acted by Mr. V. Sharma of the First 
Year Class and a delightfully humorous 
Quawali by the alumni group deserve 
special mention. 





UNESCO SOUTH ASIA SCIENCE CO-OPERATION OFFICE 


One of the tasks of this office is to maintain 
liaison in the Natural and Social Sciences 
between the Universities and Scientific 
Institutes of South Asia and foreign scholars. 
The Social Science Officer attached to this 
office has an even wider region, namely, 
South and South-East Asia where he has 
established contact with practically all the 
Social Science Departments at the Univer- 
sities of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Malaya-Singapore, Pakistan and Thailand. 
He would be happy to give information as 
far as available to social scientists in this 
area regarding work done by colleagues in 
other countries of Asia or, with the inter- 
mediary of Unesco’s Headquarters at Paris, 
in other parts of the world. 

The teaching of the social sciences in Asia 
was especially discussed at a meeting con- 
vened by Unesco in February 1954 where 
representatives of the countries mentioned 


above studied this problem. Their findings 
were published together with some papers 
prepared by four consultants in the Report 
on the Round Table Conference on the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences in South 
Asia (Unesco, New Delhi, 1954). This 
booklet is available free of charge. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that biblio- 
graphies and abstracts are prepared by this 
office covering works in the social sciences, 
published in South Asia. Although until now 
only the South Asia Social Science Abstracts, 
1952, and the Social Science Bibliography, 
India, 1952, have been published, the 1953 
issues are in the press and further issues may 
be expected. They are available free of 
charge at the following address: 

Social Science Officer, 
UNESCO, 
South Asia Science Co-operation Office, 
Old Mill Road, New Delhi. 
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Other Unesco publications in the field of 
the social sciences are too numerous to be 
mentioned here, but a complete catalogue 
is available with the official distributors: 
Messrs. Orient Longmans Ltd., Indian 
Mercantile Chamber, Nicol Road, Bombay; 
17 Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta; 36-A 


Mount Road, Madras; Kanson House, 
Delhi-Ajmeri Gate Scheme, New Delhi; 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi; and Rajkamal Publica- 
tions Ltd., Himalaya House, Hornby Road, 
Bombay 1. 





NOTICE 


As a result of a grant from an American 
Foundation, the Delhi School of Social 
Work offers a two-year scholarship of study 
at the School. The value of the scholarship 
is Rs. 120/- per month and is just enough 
to meet the expenses of tuition fees, boarding 
and lodging. 

The scholarship is reserved for persons who 


are graduates in Second Class of a recognised 
University and who have a minimum of two 
years’ experience in social work. Applicants 
for this scholarship have to be deputed by 
the agencies employing them. Further parti- 
culars can be had from the Principal, Delhi 
School or Social Work, 3, University Road, 
Delhi. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


SOCIAL AND MORAL ATTITUDES: 
(Orient Longmans; Price Rs. 5) ; 


It is a pleasure to review this book of 
Dr. Brahmachari, especially as he served as 
Psychologist in the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences for some time. The book was 
written as a thesis for the Ph. D. Degree of 
the London University and has had the 
privilege of being frequently borrowed from 
the Library of the London University. Since 
the typescript was in such demand, Dr. Brah- 
machari has done well to publish it in book 
form, and he has to be congratulated on 
having had Professor J. C. Flugal to write 
the Foreword. Dr. Flugal is himself an 
eminent social scientist, and it is a compli- 
ment when he speaks of the book under 
review as a ‘pioneering work,’ and also as. 
‘something of a classic.’ 


Basing his researches on lines laid down 
Thurstone, 
Watson, Diggins, Hunter and many others, 
he has tried to develop certain conclusions 
regarding social and moral attitudes. The 
type of questions that he has framed is fairly 
exhaustive and the number of cases he has 
covered is big enough to justify certain con- 
clusions. It does not detract from Dr. Brah- 
machari’s study, if his laborious methods have 


By S. Brahmachari, Ph. D. (Lond.) ; 


yielded results which have had the corrobora- 
tion of human experience through the ages; 
e.g., that the influence of parents is tremen- 
dous in the case of moral attitudes only 
while the social attitudes are determined 
more by the friends and teachers concerned. 
It has become now fashionable in current 
psychological literature to overemphasise the 
conflicts between the older and the younger 
generations, but Dr. Brahmachari’s work 
points to the conclusion that ‘the low correla- 
tions between strict conditions of upbringing 
and both moral attitude and conduct imply 
that harsh training at home does not compel 
the child to accept, or live up to, high moral 
ideas” and that ‘attitudes again are not 
significantly related with strict conditions of 
upbringing, neurotic symptoms and introvert 
traits.’ It would not be correct to say that 
Dr. Brahmachari has evolved any conclusions 
which could be said to be the last word on the 
subject, but he can be given credit for 
having initiated an interesting field for inves- 
tigation and made a useful contribution 
which should find favourable reception and 
the success of his book will encourage further 
research in the subject. 

A. R. Wapta 





DEPRIVED CHILDREN—A SOCIAL 
Lewis, (Oxford University Press, London, 


- The book under review presents a firsthand 
critical study and evalutaion of the working 
of the Mersham Reception Centre, in regard 
to the reception, investigation and disposal 


AND CLINICAL STUDY: By Dr. Hilda 
1954; Price in U. K. 9sh. 6d.) 


of 500 deprived children that passed through 
it between the years 1947 and 1950. The 
study also includes a follow-up inquiry of 
240 children, almost half of the total, 
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admitted to the Centre, the first of its kind, 
which was set up in 1944 in the Kent 
County. 


As indicated by Dr. Lewis, the psychiatrist 
to the Centre and the author of this com- 
prehensive study, the activities of the 
Mersham Centre are restricted to the 
handling of most difficult children, the 
homeless, the destitutes, the delinquents and 
the victims of cruelty and neglect. Coming 
into existence at a time when the merits of 
reception centres were greatly debated in 
England, the achievement of the Mersham 
Centre in effecting successful placement of 
children, as revealed by Dr. Lewis in her 
present report, more than justifies the later 
legislation of 1948, making the establishment 
of similar reception centres in other counties 
a rule rather than an exception. 


The earlier parts of the report are devoted 
to the description and analysis of the inmates’ 
problems, their behaviour patterns and the 
patterns of their family and social back- 
ground, as well as their physical, mental and 
emotional condition at the time of admission 
to the Centre. 


Dr. Lewis’s task, specially in analysing and 
assessing the results of her inquiry, called 
for objectivity and emotional neutrality 
difficult to maintain. This was made more 
difficult by the fact that Dr. Lewis played 
an important role in the experiment. The 
fact that she has been able to achieve it 
goes to her credit. Her entire report is an 
excellent example in cautioned and balanced 
judgements, in all its phases from the more 
simple ones of describing the children’s 
behaviour and their background, to the more 
difficult task of interpreting the interrelation- 
ship between the children’s behaviour and 
their social and family background and 
assessing their later adjustment. While pro- 
viding a wealth of information on the 
patterns of behaviour of the deprived 
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children, the Report confirms the general 
conclusion, earlier drawn by the American 
authors, Hewitt and Jekills, that, while 
“Paternal rejection” tends to produce in the 
child “unsocialised aggressive behaviour”, 
“neglect and bad company” leads to 
“socialised delinquency” and “constraint” 
gives rise to “neurotic inhibited” behaviour 
in the child. The need for examining her 
conclusions in terms of the circumstances of 
time and place is never overlooked by her. 
Thus, even though the study is a local one, 
it no doubt points up to further studies and 
investigations in the field even to prove the 
validity or otherwise of her conclusion. 
Whether an experiment like the one under- 
taken by the Mersham Centre is practicable 
in India in terms of availability of trained 
personnel, finance, and the community 
resources for placement of deprived children 
needs careful consideration. However, none 
can deny that, for various reasons, the 
problem of deprived children is assuming a 
serious proportion in India. Any comprehen- 
sive planning for child welfare will, there- 
fore, have to first tackle this problem not 
only to prevent economic waste in terms of 
establishing more and more homes but also 
to prevent human waste incurred by social 
and emotional maladjustments in our child 
population. Using institutions as dumping 
grounds for all sorts of chidren may cause 
more harm to children than good. Their 
careful placement in adequately manned 
institutions is more important. Reception 
centres on the lines recommended by 
Dr. Lewis are one way of tackling this prob- 
lem, provided its efficient working by trained 
personnel is ensured. 


Dr. Lewis’s book should be of practical use 
not only to welfare workers, psychiatrists and 
psychologists, but also to those responsible 
for planning and organization of child 
welfare programme in India. 

(Mrs.) M. M. Dzsat 











